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Resvsaen iy in BRITISH MUSEUM.— 
Graduate and Clergyman's — will WORK EIGHT 
HOURS a DAY for ll. a Week.—Address K. T. x Me care of Mr. Day, 


354, Uxbridge Road, W 


Two LINGUISTS (Lady and Gentleman), with 

and epee ae gy seek ADDITIONAL WORK. 
Translations, Indexing. &c.—Write Mr. Gentis, 18, 
Montague Street, Lon on, “2 Cc. 


A= = MASTER, Certificated in Groups I. and IL, 
of III. and IV., woald undertake SMALL SCHOOL or 
a in slingsod agg Neighbourhood or near London. Experienced 
cr of a School.—Address Artist, Hillam, South 

sede Yorkshire. 











OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W., HOME 
SCHOOL.—The NEXT cage will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
22. idly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Mrs. Boyd 
Carpenter, Professor John Ruskin, Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, and others. 
—For Prospectus apply to Miss Heten E. Baynes. 


S': PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, will REOPEN for ee be — on TUESDAY, 
a aalged 13. Application for berap Mesig vacancies to be made to the Head 
Master, Mr. J. Bewsuer, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College Oxford. 

During the last Schvol Your 20 Paulines gained Scholarships or Exhibi- 
tions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 8 gained admission to Woolwich 
or Sandhurst. (During the last twelve years 231 Scholarships have been 
taken by Paulines at Oxford and Cambridge.) 

At the Apposition, 1897, there were 82 Boys in the School who oe 
gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 29 who 
Matriculation, and 77 who had qualified for Medical Registration. 

od ad cent. of the Boys who = these successes had 
me... ne their early education at Colet Court. 











A YOUNG LADY seeks post as SECRETARY or 
AMANUENSIS to Bag or Professional Lady or 

or in Club or Business House. mch. Previous experience 

= references —Address C. K., care of Haas & Co, 2, gham 





SPORETARY or MANAGER. — GENTLEMAN, 


with twenty-four Irion. 6 Begins business experience, | seeks RE- 





SPONSIBLE POS large 
Corresponden ‘Eifoceiy peeetee: ieee Interviewer. ‘Thorough 
knowledge of Advertising. Tac! dgment, and “90, ala Highest 
ble references for I. ca ab lity. —-G. H., Edward 

oad, London, N.E. 





MesCBANtT VENTURERS' TECHNICAL 


JUNIOR FORM aaiiia ‘nee for the BOYS’ ye 
pearing . Salary 110/. to 1301. a year.—Applicants must sta 
that they read the eee particulars in —— to the ap intent, 
which can be obtained by sending a stamped addressed envelope to the 
Rectsraar. Applications must be received not later than September 13. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 








e@ HEAD peetne of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
will “be VACANT at CHRIST i Applications will be received 
until October 3.—Full p 





on applying to the 
undersigned, J. MH HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 
oe ti COLLEGE, LONDON, 


@ LECTURESHIP in ITALIAN LANGUAGE and EE ah cg 
is VACANT. Applications should reach the y Monday, 
October 3. If monials are submitted, twelve ponent fl A copies should 
be supplied. Fa eS apply to 

M. HURSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS IN ENGLISH AND CLASSICS. 


The University Sonep of the University of neg will, on 
MONDAY, OCTOB: 17 NEXT, or some su uent day. 
a ntment ae an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in ENGLISH and 
The period of Office is Four Years from February 1 next in each case. 
c., may be obtained on 
ap bas tothe: Secretary of the University’ Court. 

Applicant should lodge with the ~ A oa on or before 
september 30 next, sixteen copies of his — and sixteen 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to present. 

ne copy of the application should be signed. 
Applicants who send in ae must not send more than four. 
M.C. TAYLOR, ns University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, pi? 22, 1898. 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1898. 
An ENTRANCE Qe ag of 701., and an EXHIBITION of 
, each tenable for Two Years, will be offered for canna at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in WARTS. which COMMENCES 
BER 12.—Further information can be obtained from Rey. H. Ettzr- 
sHAW, Hatfield Hall, ham. 


YHE COLONIAL COLLEGE. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

Founded in January, 1887, under distinguished auspices, for the 
Technical Education and Introduction to their Future Career of Young 
Public Schoolmen and others. 

STATESMEN OF THE HIGHEST RANK have fully recognized the 
value of the work which has since been done 

rs OLD STUDENTS are prosperously settled in all parts of the 
wor! 

By authority of the SECRETARY of STATE for the COLONIES 
certain nominations to the British South Africa Police are entrusted to 
the College. 

ON THB BEAUTIFUL SEASIDE ESTATE (1,800 acres) of the 
College, in the finest climate for growing youths, the advantages of 
physical ni Gunnell with mental and manual training are 
probably uniq 

FULL INFORMATION from the Drrecror, at above address, or from 
the Lonpon Srcrerary, at 11, Pall mag 8.W. 

The p SoLsaee, with its Farms. 
Ga be VISITED b 
Stations_-WOODB DGE, MELTO: 


ELIXSTOWF. 
(THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


sitetiaielan H. P. GURNEY, M.A. D.C.L. 
The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the 


























ratory, Rabo ay 
“ppointment during Vacation. 
, or 








} aad Degrees in Science and Letters are open to Students of both 
‘ts » addition to the Dx Dep hood Math i = Natural Science 
complete Courses Engineering, Naval 





ee ee Mining, —, History Ancient and Modern 
Residential Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached to 


the 
The T 'Y-EIGHTH SESSION BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26, 1898. 
particulars of the University Curricula in Science and Letters will 
oes im the ‘Calendar’ (price 1s. 4d.). Prospectuses on application 

CRETARY. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 

A HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS will be OPENED 
in OCLOBER. Fees for Residence from 401. to 55/. perannum. College 
Tuition Fees, 20/. to 251. per annum.—For all particulars apply to THE 
Wappen, 163, Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
‘HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY- eee Satis of the era ran of oe 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTO 11, and the 
OGrOna 9. lame SESSION “a the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on 


OCTOBE: 
Classes peerese forthe following Professions :—Chemistry, 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, 
Textile Industries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
Teaching, Medicine, and hog ry. 











FRANCE,— The ATHENEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BRAULIEU-SUR- MER, 


BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES. MENTONB, 


MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 


And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can recommend University Graduates, Trained 

and Certificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, ong og 

Mistresses, &c.—Centi Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) =e Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
the of Schools (for Boys or boil and Tutors for 

—A statement of requirements 
caster Place, 











all Bxassinations at home or ab 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Brzyor, M.A., 8, Lan 
Strand, London, W.C. 


DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and Letipoe knowl of 
the best Schools for ‘Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in 
and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 
Bo Soe oe of LECTURES on ZOOLOGY, by Prof. 
ELDON, F.R.S., will COMMENCE on WEDN DAY, 
October 6 5, at ri o'clock. 


A SPECIAL COURSE of LECTURES on POLYCHZTA, suitable 
for Candidates for the B S: under the new regulations of the 














£ a 13, ic. De; 
University Degrees also in the Fa of Arts, Universit 
y of London, will co. MENCE on TUESDAY, October LI, at 
Oe ten nee eet Surgery. 8 Cow lad = Prosp 1 o'clock, and will be continued on Tuesdays throughout the Session. 


of any of the above may be had from the onthe 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY ee tt ag M.B. 
(LONDON) EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 

BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. pooh F. Z.8. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By og Candy, B. ‘A. B.Se. Lond 

Fee for the whole Course, Ten Guinea 

Spec lasses are also held for the Jo sueennngens M.B.Lond. and 

Primary F.R.C.S., and other Examination: 

‘These Classes are not confined to Students, — the Hospital. 

NRO SCOTT, Warden. 











St BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 





ECTURES to LITERARY SOCIETIES and * 


4 LADIES’ SCHOOLS in History, L 
—Rey. W. Srewaat, LL.B., 7, Spencer Road, New Wandeworth, sw 


ISS SOPHIA BEALE can RECEIVE SKETCH- 
ING BOARDERS. or other Students, after 15th inst. View of 
a Harbour from House. Woods close by. —St. Martin’s, Parkstone, 











A SSISTANCE of a PUBLISHER or PRIVATE 
ee ee DESIRED to TAKE UP an EDUCATIONAL 

TEXT - BOOK of general utility. Over a quarter million sold. 

Advertising ~% New Edition needed.—S. 8., 68, High Street, Putney. 


AGAZINE PUBLISHING.— An old-established 

PUBLISHING HOUSE in LONDON is desirous of undertaking 

the BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS (including the Advertisement De- 

rtment if necessary) of a NEW or ESTABLISHED geen 
vided.—Advertiser has th 





itorial accommodati on could also be pro 











mat f Lect nd Laboratory Work in the Subj exp and fa ddress Macazing, care of ‘overs. 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate Be, Examinations of | M Mileham & Montagu, Solicitors, 6 and 6, Bucklersbury, B.C. 
the byt! of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3, and con- = x 
SS en YYPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d. per folio 


Fee a the whole Course, hy ae , or 18, 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 


or moog Lag anor may be n. 
poy b a for Larne January Examination. 
re teonitel spp ly os the WARDEN oF THE CoLLEaE, St. 
Bartholomew 8 ital, Lona on, 
k forwarded on cpeulettion. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 





The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 3, 1898. 
Students can reside in bend College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Coll lation: 
an Hospital contains a aarvins of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
regate value of nearly 900/. — awarded annual! 


; a 


of 72 words. References to Authors.— Guappine, 28, Lans- 


downe Gardens, South Lambeth, 8. W. 


T iver -WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 

AUGHTER and ASSISTANTS.—Authors’ MSS. 1s. per 1,000 
words. Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. uthors’ references. —Miss 
Sixes, West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 18, Wolverton Gardens, 
Hammersmith, W. 


GECBETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 

Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos, 
1893), Duteh and Portuguese Translator and Indexer to the India 
Office. Permanent Staff of Trained English and Foreign Secretaries. 
$s and Typists sent out for Temporary Work. 











ofnne @ Medical School contains 6 large Lect ure Rooms and well 
Laboratories, for Prac ng, as well as Dissecting ~ Rooms, 


Museum, Library, 1 

A pape mag notary — ee been purchased, and is open 
to Mi 0} 

For further particulars apply, Personally or by letter, to the WarpEen 
or THE Cot.EcE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S?- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 1501., 75/., 751., 501, and 
201. each, tenable for One Year, will be co mpeted foron September 27, "1898, 
viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 75i. will Ae award 








Verbatim French and German porters for Congresses, &c. Literary 
and Commercial Translations intoand from all Languages. Specialities : 
Portuguese, Dutch, Flemish, and Italian. Indexing of Scientific and 
Medical Books. Libraries Catalogued. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Special Course of 

Training, comprising Indexing, Shorthand, Type-Writing, and 

General Business Methods. Pupils Trained on ‘actual Work at the 
Secretarial Bureau, 9, Strand, and at the India Office. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD.—Director, 

C. C.ORD, M.A. Notification is invited by each Teacher who has 

varied his or her ition since December, 1897, to ensure accuracy.— 
Office of INFORMATION GAZETTE. 








to the best Candidate (if of sufficient merit) in Physics and C 
One Senior Open Scholarship of the value of 75/. will be awarded to the 
best ae Xt if of sufficient merit) in Biology and Physiology. 
r these Scholarships — be under ‘Twenty-five years 
of age, and 4... not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London Medical Schoo! 
One Junior Open Scholars! hip in Science, value 150/., and One Pre- 
— Scientific Exhibition, value 50/., will be awarded to the best 
Candidates — er Twenty aoa] - age «at, — — merit) in Physics, 
be Ani ty) an — ie Bio 
e Jealtreson on Exhibition (value 201.) will te, competed for at the 
om > time. The Subjects of S[oostention are — ype penne and 
any one of the three following peneee : —Greek, French, an: 
‘The Classical Subjects are those of the London University Meeriovlation 
Examination of July, 1898. 
The Successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be requi' 
to enter to the full course at ag Bartholomew’s Hospital in the Onober 


be made, personally or Ay letter, to 


the WaRDEN oF inthe LLEGE, st rtholomew’s Hospital, E. 


M Arcos AUBERT, » ll, Regent | Street, W., 
RECOM Leng Hy "mad BDUCAt SES of 





Qociery of AUTHORS,—LITERARY PROPERTY. 





—The Public is u a4 warned a_i 
inviting M8S8., or offe: oo ees M without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend whe experience of the advertiser or = 
advice of the Society. By cote, G. HERBERT THRING, 


P Lincoln’ , W.C. 

N Bethe AUTHOR, the organ of the —_ " published monthly, 

- 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E. 

(['HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. | Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. Stiy ae, 2 Paternoster = A 

bh 
=... a, Accounts Prautined on b on behalf of Authors. 
with uests one ates. ain wr 7° practical 
in all kinds of Pub! ng and Book Consultation 
experience and testimonials from, Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burouszs, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


‘0 AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
Limited, i Lp Ba S RECEIVE SS ee rte disposing of of 




















PECTU! 
sCATIONAL HOMES, and 
Tattoaness GOVERNESSES, Visitin, *Com 
nions, Secretaries for HOME, Yhe CONTINENT 2 AFRICA AMERICA, 
KSIA. , AUSTRALASIA, 





Leg his long experience in ae Publishi 
Routied as special ial facilities for placing ag aged Work, Ad eee 
to Rates of one wg ob Lo = ments, &c. Ker on 
tion.—Temporary Offices ourt, Fleet Street, E. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS 


of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD 
MASTERS. 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED WORKS 


from the PARIS SALONS. 





Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments of 
the Photographic Reproduction of Pictures, are invited to 
inspect the Company’s extensive Collection of Autotypes 
and Autogravures of all Schools, now on view at their 
Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where may also be seen a 
series of examples framed in mouldings of specially designed 

terns, made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 
Framed Autotypes form acceptable artistic gifts, and are 
eminently suited for the adornment of the Home. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition of 140 pages, With 
upwards of One Hundred Miniature Photographs of 
Notable Autotypes, and Twenty-three Tint Block Illus- 
trations. For convenience of Reference the Publications 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 
Post free, One Shilling. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to advise 
i and to undertake, the REPRODUCTION of WORKS 
of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or ANTIQUARIAN IN- 
TEREST, of every character, for Book Illustration, for the 
Portfolio, or Mural Decoration. 


Eaamples of Work may be seen,and Terms obtained,at 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub- 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
Russian, and Spanish are in circulation. 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s. 6d, each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, 
postage free, 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, 
BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C. (Mansion House End). 


Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 


Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


To be published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/. 
(Part 1X, now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5i. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALAOR, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 

, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


I ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
e 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
City Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
Publishers, Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
'e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Ked Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 











Catalogues, 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and chvicest Collection Offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post on application. Books bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 





CATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 





A NTIQUARIANand MISCELLANEOUS Books, 
Cheap Sets. Ruskin and Turner Items, &c. CATALOGUE free. 
—J. Hircuman & Co. 128, Barker Pool, Sheffield. ° 


BROCKS.— Ont - of - Print Books supplied.—Please 
state wants. No matter what subject, try our system. WANTED 
New Arabian Nights, 2 vols. 1882.—Hottanp Company, Cherry Street, 
Birmingham. 4 








EZZOTINT.—ENGRAVINGS FOR SALE,— 
Uriginals of J. Constable by David Lucas.—Apply C. B. ¢. 
Grove Cottage, Loose, Maidstone. 2 


OOKCASES.—Great variety, NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at very moderate prices hep, to Mr. Avanr, 
232, Tottenham Court Koad, W. Also a quantity of ting Tables, ” 


| ONDON INSTITUTION, Finsbury Circus.— 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP FOR SALE, 171. Admitting to ald 
privileges of the Institution, including Lectures, Circulating Library, 
&c., during the Life of the Purchaser without any Subscription what- 
ever.—Apply to R. W. WrrviaMs, 51, Rupert Street, London, W. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
f . 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
ote that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


‘O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 

full sales. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 

Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
floor. 

SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Fall Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVB. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Thackeray, Lonavn.” 


URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 

leasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South as > 

good vbw; three minutes’ walk from the Pantiles, Common, and le 
—R. G., 18, Cl Road, ‘Tunbrid Yells. 

















(Temperance), 














Sales by Auction. 
MONDAY NEXT. 

A valuable Collection of Curiosities from all Parts of the 

World, including Relics from Benin— Native Weapons, Dress, 

Srom New Guinea, §c.—China, Antiquities, Ancient Imple- 

ments, &c.—Skulls—Bird Skins—Cabinet of Fossils—Shells, 

Skins, §c. 

ME: J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 

as above, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely. 

On view and Catalogues had. 





_ FRIDAY NEXT. 
400 Lots of Miscellaneous Effects, including Photographic and 
Scientific Apparatus, Electrical Sundries, Cinematographs 
and Films, &c. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 

as above, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 
ang view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Fred 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 





L LI $8 & = 2 VY @ 3, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Now ready, SUMMER CATALOGUE, No. 89, of choice BUOKS and 
MANUSCRIPTS. Post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAUN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


Now ready, 
ATALOGUE No. 24.—Water-Colour Drawings 


by Cozens, Turner, Cotman, Prout, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum 
—scarce Engravings— Fine-A:it Kooks—Kelmscott Press ks— Works 
by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wa. Warp, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERA- 


TURE, No. 578, just published, 











Includes rare Editions of the Holy Bible in English, Latin,and German, 
and a — extra-illustrated copy of S. Leigh Sotheby's ‘ Principia 
Typographica,’ in addition to the usual Selection of good Books in 
General Literature. 

Post free from Henry Sorueran & Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C., 
and 37, Piccadilly, W. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 





THs NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 259, SEPTEMBER, 1898. 

ENDYMION. By Stephen Phillips. 

WHAT is SOCIAL EVOLUTION? By Herbert Spencer. 

The ART TREASURES of AMERICA. By William Sharp. 

The HISTORICAL METHOD of J. A. FROUDE. By Frederic Harrison. 

A RECENT BUSINESS TOUR in CHINA. ByC. A. Moreing. 

beg By John Haldane, M.D. F.R.8. (Lecturer on Physiology, 
xford). 

PARIS PRISONS during the TERROR. By H. 8chiitz Wilson. 

EMIGRANT EDUCATION. By George Jacob Holyoake. 

The RETURN of the JEWS to PALESTINE. By Oswald John Simon. 

An AFRICAN ADVENTURE. By Arthur Baring Koe. 

A CATHOLIC’S VIEW of ‘HELBECK of BANNISDALE.’ By the 

Rey. Father Clarke, 8.J. 

UNPARLIAMENTARY EXPRESSIONS. By Michael MacDonagh. 

The NEW AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

WHAT was PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY? By W.S&. Lilly. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


TT, HE) 6©GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Price 2s. 


Contents. SEPTEMBER. 


The YANGTSE CHIANG. By W. R. Carles, H.B.M. Consul at Swatau. 
CIRCUMNAVIGATION of LAKE BANGWEOLO. By Poulett 
Weatherley. 

THROUGH TIBET to CHINA. By Capt. M. 8. Wellby, 18th Hussars. 
A VISIT to KARAGINSKI ISLAND, KAMCHATKA. By G. E. H. 
Barrett-Hamilton and H. O. Jones. 

AFRICAN BOOKS of 1897-98. By Edward Heawood, M.A. 

The OLD BEDS of the AMU-DARIA. By P. Kropotkin. 

The MONTHLY RECORD. 

NUMEROUS MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 














16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitezrt & Fis.p Moorgate 
Street, London, &.C. ” os ies — 


Edward , 26-27, Cr pur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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“MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
On MONDAY, September 12th, will be published a great Work of Arctic Exploration, 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. 


By R. E. PEARY. 


With over 800 Illustrations, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 32s. net, 
This book, the only one written by the great explorer who is about to start on a determined attempt to reach the North Pole, contains 
the complete account of his Arctic exploration, and is of the most absorbing interest and scientific value. It is magnificently illustrated. 
The Royal Geographical Society conferred its Gold Medal on the Author last May, 

















WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray Gitcurist. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A singularly pleasing volume, and eminently whol "— Ath “ Full of the fragrance of village life.”— Academy. 
«* Neither power nor pathos is wanting "—Morning Post. “The characters are all charming.”— Woman, ** A book to be read.” —Critic. 
** Good and interesting throughout. The characters are excellent.”—-Guardian. “Mr. Gilchrist has given us a striking picture.’—Manchester Guardian. 
“Simple and straightforward ; we have not a single word of fault to find.”—Daily Chronicle, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


PEGGY of the BARTONS. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘ Proper Pride.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The writer is an adept at her trade. The tale of the heroine’s awakening from a state of guileless innocence to a knowledge of the general depravity of human nature points its 
moral in a sober, serious fashion that might with advantage be taken to heart by other writers.”— World. 
“‘ Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the briskness of her dialogue, and the geniality of her portraiture.”—Spectator. 


TO ARMS! By Anprew Batrovr, Author of ‘ By Stroke of Sword.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A Romance of 1715. 

“It is a work of much excellence and engrossing interest .....It retains the lively interest of the reader to the close.” —Scotsman. 

“The marvellous perils through which Allan passes are told in powerful and lively fashion, and are full of evidence of a rare ingenuity in inventing and an unusually happy gift 
of description. It is seldom, indeed, that we meet with instances of better workmanship, of the kind required, than in the chapters dealing with the nameless prison of Paris and Allan’s 
escape from the loathsome cell despite the double danger from the rising Seine and from the bullets fired at him from above by his remorseless enemy. The rest of Allan's adventures 
will be read with the keenest interest.”—Fall Mall Gazette. 


The TOWN TRAVELLER. By GeorcGe GuisstnG, Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘In the Year of Jubilee,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Their [the characters’] life, speech, and ways are the real thing. Plainly Mr. Gissing has never got much more ‘inside’ London than here. The book leaves no kind of bad taste in 
the mouth. It is a bright and witty book above all things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit of work.”"—Fall Mali Gazette. 

‘There are a great many queer and interesting characters iu the book.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“We had long ago given up Mr. George Gissing as an incorrigible pessimist, but the unexpected has happened, and in ‘ The Town Traveller’ he has not only given us a story with a 
happy ending, but one which is in the main suffused with cheerfulness and occasionally mounts to the plane of positive hilarity. Gammon is excellent company; so, too, is the fiery- 
tempered pr seller, Polly Sparkes.”—Spectator. 


The JOURNALIST. By C. F. Keary. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Story of Modern Literary Life. 


FROM the EAST UNTO the WEST. By Jane Bartow, Author of ‘Irish Idylls, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








DEADMAN’S. By Mary Gaunt, Author of ‘ Kirkham’s Find.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. [September 16. 
An Australian Story. 

An ENEMY to the KING. By R.N. Sreruens. Crown 8vo. 6s. [September 12. 

ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. ALan Broprick. Crown 8vo. 6s. [September 21, 


The PLUNDER PIT. By J. KeigHiry SnowpeNn. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Romance of Adventure. 


OWD BOB, the GREY DOG of KENMUIR. By Atrrep Oxtivant. Crown 8vo. 6s. [September 20. 


A Story of the Cumberland Dales. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The LIFE of ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. By Admiral P. H. CoLoms. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


(Shortly. 

A HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE. By W. Srerry, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. [ Shortly. 
CAMBRIDGE and ITS COLLEGES. By A. Hamitton Tuompson. With Illustrations by E. H. New. Pott 8vo. 3s.; 

leather, 3s, 6d. net. This book is uniform with Mr. Wells’s very successful book ‘ Oxford and its Colleges.’ [ Shortly. 





HANDBOOKS OF THEOLOGY. 


General Editor, A. ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 


The XXXIX ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. C. 8. Gisson, D.D., Vicar 


of Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. Revised and Cheaper Edition in one Volume. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. [Shortly. 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 


Pott. 8vo. 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. NEW VOLUMES. 
The IMITATION of CHRIST. A Revised Translation, with an Introduction by C. Bice, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. 
(Ready. 
Dr. Bigg has made a practically new trans!ation of this book, which the reader will have, almost for the first time, exactly in the shape in which it left the hands of the author. 


A BOOK of DEVOTIONS. By J. W. Sranzrince, M.A., Rector of Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. 











John’s College, Oxford. [ Shortly. 
Contains Devotions, Eucharistic, Daily, and Occasional, for the use of Members of the English Church, sufficiently diversified for those who possess other works of the kind. 
A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. By A. M. M. Srepman, M.A. Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. (Ready. 
A book which contains the Elements of Accidence and Syntax. 
CARPENTRY and J OINERY. By F.C. Wesser. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Handbooks of Te chnaloy. 
ly. 


A Manual for Technical Classes and Self-instruction. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, IN 1 VOL. 


Extra crown 8vo. 10s. net. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS 
IN INDIA. 


BY FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


With numerous Portraits, Maps, and Plans. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,“ To those who love 
records of daring or adventure, or who have not 
yet learned or tired of learning anew what the 
British soldier is, this thrilling story may be com- 
mended as second to none.” 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. 


An Account of the Life and Belief of the 
Burmese. By H. FIELDING. In 1 vol. demy 
8vo. 14s. 

ATHENZUM.—‘This is in several ways a 
noteworthy book. It is all too uncommon to find 
a European official displaying appreciative, even 
admirable, sympathy with the religious belief and 
life of an Oriental people whom he has had to 
govern.” 





In 2 vols. illustrated, white buckram elegant 
extra, crown 8vo, 24s. net. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM. 


English, French, German, Italian, and Danish 
Translations, comparatively arranged in accord- 
ance with the Text of Edward Fitzgerald’s 
Version, with further Selections, Notes, Bio- 
graphies, Bibliographies, and other Material. 
Edited by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 





MALLOW and ASPHODEL. By 
“a — a Super-royal 16mo. 


NOW READY, INDIA PAPER EDITION. 


The NEW TESTAMENT in the 
ORIGINAL GREEK. The Text Revised by 
BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., and 
FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, D.D. 
Pott 8vo. limp leather binding, 7s. 6d. net. 


COMPLETION OF THE SCHOOL EDITION OF 


The ILIAD of HOMER. Edited, with 
General and Grammatical Introductions, Notes, 
and Appendices, by WALTER LEAF, Litt.D., 
and M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. Volume II. 
(BOOKS XIII-XXIV.). Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

[Classical Series, 
ALREADY PUBLISHED, BOOKS I-XII. 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ This is an edition which can 
scarcely fail to make its way. We do not know of 
any that, for compactness, general utility, and 
inclusion of the latest results of criticism, can be 
compared to it.” 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
a TURE.— An exciting and dramatic 
FS ry.” 
MORNING POST.— A delightful novel.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTHE.—“A splendid 
romance.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


——~>——_ 
MR. MACKENZIE BELL’S NEW POEMS. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with 
6 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


PICTURES OF TRAVEL, 
And Other Poems. 


By MACKENZIE BELL, 


Author of ‘ Spring’s Immortality, and other Poems,’ ‘ A 
Memoir of Christina setti,’ &c. 





A NEW AND ORIGINAL WORK BY 
JEROME K. JEROME. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ &c. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

“This collection is certainly not behind its predecessor in 
smartness or whimsical humour.”— Daily News. 

‘What the average reader wants is something to take 
him out of himself for a brief season, and the faculty of 
effecting this is possessed by Mr. Jerome in a liberal (we 
might almost say an exalted) degree.”—Literary World. 

‘Altogether these *Second Thoughts’ may be recom- 
mended especially to the fair sex, who will find much to 
interest them not only in Mr. Jerome's satire on their weak- 
nesses, but in his genial moralizing about things — 





NEW WORK BY Mk. T. H. S. ESCOTT. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 


PERSONAL FORCES OF THE 
PERIOD. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT, 


Author of ‘ England : its People, Polity, and Pursuits,’ 
‘ Bocial Transformations of the Victorian Age,’ &c. 


“It has occurred to Mr. T. H. S. Escott to put into a 
handy and readable volume a number of pleasant pen- 
portraits of ‘ Personal Forces of the Period.’ As a whole, 
his book is interesting and suggestive, and is sure to have a 
large number of well-pleased readers.”—Glode. 


NEW NOVEL BY BERNARD HAMILTON. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. extra cloth, 6s. 


THE LIGHT? A Romance. 
By BERNARD HAMILTON. 
Fully iilustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 


NEW NOVEL BY JOHN OXENHAM. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


GOD'S PRISONER. 


The Story of a Crime, a Punishment, 
a Redemption. 


By JOHN OXENHAM. 
“*Mr. Oxenham displays audacity itself in the conception 
of his plot and skill and ability in its development. ‘God’s 
Prisoner’ is at once exciting and extravagant.”—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS ELEANOR 
HOLMES. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE'S FITFUL FEVER. 


By ELEANOR HOLMES, 

Author of ‘ The Price of a Pearl,’ ‘A Painter's Romance,’ &c. 

‘** Life’s Fitful Fever’ is a decided advance upon anything 
the authoress has previously written. Character-painting 
was always her forte, and there are at least half a dozen 
sketches in the present book which are really good.”— World. 

“The threads of every episode are kept well in hand, and 
the weft goes so neatly athwart the warp that the finished 
fabric is really a lovely bit of work.”—Dundee Advertiser. 











HURST & BLACKETT, LimIrTep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (0s 
NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW 
NOVEL, 


WILD EELIN: 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND 
BITTER SORROWS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


“Wild Eelin is a delightful figure, in whom Highland 
virtues and Highland faults of character vie for attractive- 
ness...... But we are not going to recapitulate a story which 
Mr. Black has been at the pains to tell with all his unique 
ceharm.”—Daily Chronicle. . 

** Wild Eelin is a fine creation, full to the finger-tips of 
vitality and genius, womanly, high-natured, and capable of 
dying of an unspoken love......The Bean-an-Tighearne is a 
charming picture, and there are many minor studies. They 
and their surroundings stand out with a vividness that is 
almoet startling, and Mr. Black’s style is well fitted to their 
history.”—Standard. 

** A story of unwonted power and pathos, which comes as 
an oasis in a desert of sand.”—Literary World. 

“It is rich in all those which make his books so- 
fascinating—incidents of fine humour, bright, natural talk, 
and two or three delightful subordinate characters, chief 
among whom must be ranked Lily Neile, Eelin’s chief gir? 
friend.”—Literature. 

‘* A fine story, admirably told.”—Arbroath Herald, 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS 
BY POPULAR WRITERS 


FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. 


The following Volumes are uniformly crown 8vo. 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. | JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 
With Portrait. The WISE WOMEN of 
The STRANGE ADVEN-| INVERNESS. 
TURES of yt pera WHITE HEATHER. 
«ae ieee * | SABINA ZEMBRA. 
° The STRANGE ADVEN- 
KILMERY. TURES of a HOUSEBOAT. 
MADCAP VIOLET. 
omeen Saenenee. IN FAR LOCHABER. 
The PENANCE of JOHN 
LOGAN. 








The MAID of KILLEENA. 


GREEN PASTURES and 


PICCADILLY. The NEW PRINCE FOR- 


MACLEOD of DARE. TUNATUS. 

LADY SILVERDALE’S DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. 
SWEETHEART. STAND FAST, CRAIG 

WHITE WINGS. ROYSTON! 

SUNRISE. WOLFENBERG. 

The BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. | The HANDSOME HUMES. 


HIGHLAND COUSINS. 
The MAGIC INK. 
BRISEIS. 


SHANDON BELLS. 
ADVENTURES in THULE: 
YOLANDE. 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 
LORNA DOONE. With ALICE LORRAINE. 


Portrait. 
PERLYCROSS. MARY ANERLEY. 
| BREMA. 


CRADOCK NOWELL. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. | KIT and KITTY. 
| SPRINGHAVEN. 


CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
‘TALES from the TELLING 
| HOUSE. 








TOMMY UPMORE. 
CHRISTOWELL. 


BY S. LEVETT YEATS. 
The HONOUR of SAVELLI. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
WRECK of the ‘‘GROSVE- JOHN HOLDSWORTH, 
NOR.” With Portrait. | CHIEF MATE, 

AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
The FROZEN PIRATE. lA SAILOR’S SWEET- 
A SEA QUEEN. HEART. With Portrait. 
LITTLE LOO. |BETWIXT the FORE- 
The “ LADY MAUD.” LANDS. 

MY WATCH BELOW. | MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 
JACK’S COURTSHIP. The EMIGRANT SHIP. 

Complete List on application. 





And other Volumes, 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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LITERATURE 
Letters on Strategy. By General Prince 
Kraft zu Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen. 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Carr. W. H. James, the editor of the 
“‘ Wolseley Series,” of which this book 
is the second instalment, deals in anticipa- 
tion with the ome objection that ‘lessons 
of continental conflicts are in no wise useful 
to ourselves.’’ As he justly points out in 
the preface, the principles of war are the 
same whether the enemy be civilized or 
savage. If we are only to train our army 
to deal with savages, it would scarcely be 
necessary to maintain it in its present form. 
Tactics are modified in their application 
according to the nature of the foe and the 
ground ; but the principles of strategy are 
immutable. Concerning the exact meaning 
of “strategy” there is sometimes, among 
those who have not carefully studied the 
subject, a little confusion. The author 
quotes Bliime’s definition of the difference 
between tactics and strategy :— 

‘* Tactics are that part of the art of war which 

deals with the use of troops in battle with the 
proper ordering of their action towards the 
objects of fighting. Everything not embraced 
under the head of tactics is strategy.” 
Perhaps a simpler and clearer definition 
would be the following : Strategy is the art 
of handling troops in the theatre of war; 
tactics that of handling them on the field of 
battle. We may also mention that the 
French have a third process, which they 
call logistics, the art of moving and quar- 
tering troops, 7.¢., quartermaster-general’s 
work, 

Prince Kraft confines himself strictly 
to strategy, but he has made his trea- 
tise rather lengthy by over- indulgence in 
the German philosophical manner of treat- 
ing all subjects. The book, however, is a 
most able and instructive production, and 
contains many passages worthy of careful 
consideration. The writer’s method is to 
illustrate his ideas by actual examples of 
various campaigns, commencing with the 
Jena campaign of 1806. To follow him in 





his summaries of these operations would 
require greater space than we can afford; 
but it will be profitable to select certain 
salient points and pertinent criticisms. 
Concerning the campaign of 1806, Prince 
Kraft explains his reasons for opening the 
series with it in the following words :— 


‘*Tn the first place, disaster is more instructive 
than success ; in the second place, because [sic] 
it, probably of all Napoleon’s campaigns, is that 
which presents the most potent and surprising 
as well as far-reaching of bis SUCCESSES...... It is 
also a campaign in which Napoleon I. practically 
overthrew all previous scientific theories on the 
art of war by his simple strategy aimed at the 
destruction of the enemy. In this campaign 
the great master fought against tried and brave, 
but second and third class, commanders of the 
old school. This, too, adds to the instructive- 
ness of the campaign.” 


One striking feature of this campaign 
was that the French cavalry did not venture 
far in advance of its infantry, and conse- 
quently Napoleon was badly supplied with 
information. Reference to the Emperor’s 
letters to his lieutenants convinces Prince 
Kraft that Napoleon considered the Prussian 
superior to the French cavalry :— 


‘* Napoleon knew its excellence. He knew 
the weakness of his own, which, though 
numerous, was inferior to the Prussian in 
efficiency. He instructed his infantry how to 
act against the latter. (In his letter of October 
5th to Soult he says: ‘What is to be most feared 
of the Prussians is their cavalry.’) Here then 
we have an instance where the tactical efticiency 
of the troops fettered strategy. He did not 
mean to make full use of his inferior cavalry 
until that of the Prussians had been broken by 
his infantry.” 

The King of Prussia by his political ini- 
tiative had gained a good start, the advan- 
tages of which were lost. Why? Prince 
Kraft says that the loss in question was 
due to the frequency of councils. The 
king was an able man and free from scien- 
tific theories. He was, however, young in 
comparison with his principal generals, for 
whose military knowledge he entertained 
great respect. He therefore often called 
them into consultation; and, while plans 
were being discussed, nothing was done :— 


‘* The best is the enemy of the good, is an old 
proverb the truth of which receives nowhere 
more confirmation than in strategy. He who 
calls a council of war is half defeated. It is 
better to adopt an inferior plan and carry it 
out with consistency than to consult sub- 
ordinates, thereby losing time and raising 
doubts. Wherever in history great warlike suc- 
cesses are recorded, the chiefs never called their 
subordinates together for consultation. They 
may sometimes have listened to somebody’s 
opinion, but they made their own decisions and 
framed their plans.” 


The following passage will probably 
surprise some of our readers; yet a care- 
ful examination of facts will show that the 
author is correct :— 


‘*The Prussian main army was not exactly 
beaten at Auerstidt. Its attacks were repulsed, 
and then the order to retreat was given without 
bringing its numerous reserve into action. 
Davout’s troops suffered terribly, and had 
reached the limit of their fighting capacity. 
They had lost 270 officers and 7,000 men, i.e. 
one quarter of their strength. The ill-success 
at Auerstidt did not become a defeat for the 
Prussians until a few days later, when the dejec- 
tion of the troops, the pursuit, and the destruc- 
tion of the other army completed it.” 








One of the chief elements in the applica- 
tion of strategy is the marching power of 
the troops. That mainly depends upon 
judicious training and suitable boots. The 
French have always been good marchers, 
and in this campaign they showed great 
activity and endurance. Civilians comfort- 
ably clothed, with excellent boots, sleep- 
ing every night under a roof, well fed, 
and choosing their own times for starting, 
resting, and halting, think little of even 
thirty miles a day when the conditions 
of roads and climate are in their favour. 
It is otherwise in the case of a soldier, espe- 
cially if he forms part of a large body of men. 
Moreover, the difference between what a 
single battalion and a corps or division can 
do is not realized by those who have no 
military experience. Prince Kraft says that 
it is generally assumed that a battalion can 
march fourteen and a-half miles a day for 
three consecutive days, resting on the fourth 
day; but that, if the whole corps marches 
fourteen and a-half miles, single battalions 
may have to cover several miles in addition. 
Apart from this inconvenience, it must be 
remembered that much fatigue is caused by 
the constant checks which are unavoidable 
when a large body of men march on one 
road. Such being the case, the achievements 
of the French troops in the Jena campaign 
must be regarded as most creditable to them. 
Soult’s corps marched over eighty miles in 
five days. It was then intended to allow a 
day’s rest to the soldiers, but it was found 
necesary to order another forced march of 
from twenty-four totwenty-nine milesin order 
to enable them to arrive in time for the battle. 
The Guard did 110 miles in six days, and 
most of the corps got over about eighty miles 
in the five marching days from October 8th. 
to October 12th. It is not known, how- 
ever, how many men were left behind. In 
the march to Sedan in 1870 Prince Kraft 
himself took part, and may, therefore, 
be accepted as an authority. The Guard 
corps on the occasion in question marched 
167 miles in ten days, and fought in a 
decisive battle at the end. But it is sig- 
nificantly added, ‘‘ The loss due to the hard 
work of these marches amounted to between 
5,000 and 6,000 men.” 

There has been, and probably will con- 
tinue to be, much controversy as to the 
extent to which a subordinate should con- 
sider as binding the literal execution of an 
order given by a superior absent at the 
moment of its execution. On the breaking 
off by Prince Hohenlohe of his attack 
on Lannes on October 13th, 1806, in con- 
sequence of a peremptory order from the 
distant headquarters, though all the chances 
were in his favour, Prince Kraft makes some 
valuable observations. As circumstances may 
change materially between the giving and 
the putting into execution of an order, and 
as the distant headquarters are necessarily 
ignorant of much that is happening on the 
spot, passive and literal obedience is fatal. 
Prince Kraft says :— 


‘¢ We learn from this, that the commander of 
an army must only carry out an order in the 
sense in which it is meant. The leader of every 
body of troops, however small, must in executing 
an order, consider what was known by the 
giver, and thus showa form of co-operation with 
the latter, which I would like to call the 
initiative of obedience.” 
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Part II., dealing with the Austro-French 
campaign in Italy in 1859, will be read 
with profit by the student of military 
history, though we find nothing parti- 
cularly worth touching on. We notice, how- 
ever, in the comments one passage which 
should be borne in mind by all general and 
staff officers :— 

‘“*T have also touched shortly upon the 
method of issuing orders obtaining at the 
Austrian Army Headquarters ; but I wish to 
add something more. We find instructions 
filling six closely printed quarto pages, and all 
are of about that length, even when, owing to 
changes, as many as three or four were issued 
on the same day. Who, I ask you, will read all 
this matter, and where are the clerks to be got 
from for writing, copying, and collating them ? 
How much time must elapse before these orders 
were read and understood, and then transmitted 
and executed? In war it is of the utmost 
importance to be as sparing of words in instruc- 
tions and orders, as of human lives in battle, or 
of detaching troops. For the longer the orders 
the more difficult they are to understand. In 
looking over those under discussion we find that 
their length was due mainly to two reasons. 
First, to their dealing with the arrangements 
for many days in advance and for so many 
different cases; secondly, because a mass of 
minor details were gone into which were partly 
matters of ordinary routine and partly the con- 
cern of the different corps and divisions. But 
such encroachment upon the sphere of sub- 
ordinate commanders has much graver con- 
sequences than those due to their length. It 
destroys in the first place all initiative in the 
subordinate commanders.” 

Parts III. and IV. are devoted to the war 
of 1870. Of this war English readers are 
beginning to be somewhat tired; but on the 
other hand it isa valuable text for an essay 
on strategy, because we possess such com- 
plete information about it. To attempt to 
do more than glance at this portion of the 
work is out of the question; but there are 
certain passages which well deserve to be 
noticed in passing. Our chief difficulty in 
doing even this much is that Prince Kraft’s 
letters contain so many passages that are 
pregnant texts for lengthy essays. Take, for 
instance, the following query: ‘‘ What regu- 
lates the division of the forces into armies? 
How strong should an army be?” To dis- 
cuss fully that subject, which is one of 
great importance, is impossible here. We 
may mention, however, that the present 
letters lay down the sound general principle 
that a division of forces into armies becomes 
necessary 
‘*when the number of army corps is so great as 
to require too much time to admit of the timely 
transmittal of orders to them and of their execu- 
tion.” 

Prince Kraft is never tired of pointing out 
the fatal attraction of fortresses :— 

‘*Fortresses are valuable on the theatre of 
war if they cover the country in rear and front 
and on their sides to a certain distance. If 
they themselves need cover they are an evil. In 
that case they are a terrible drag on the freedom 
of action of the army. They compel the 
strategist to pay as much attention to them as 
to the enemy. They chain him to geographical 
points at the very beginning of the operations, 
after the strategical deployment, and even 
during the latter, at a time when rational 
strategy should pay no attention to geography, 
making the enemy’s forces the sole object of its 
operations. They must not be entirely neglected 
or exposed to the danger of capture by the 
enemy, for the latter might ensconce himself in 





them and put them in a good state of defence 
for his own purposes. A fortress not in a 
proper state of defence, therefore, is an evil on 
the theatre of war, as long as it remains in that 
—s and it were better if it did not exist 
at all.” 


There has been much written about the 

course adopted by Bazaine on August 17th. 
The author says that the Marshal’s excuse 
of being obliged to replenish his ammuni- 
tion from Metz is not valid. The roads 
were full of trains on the 15th, and if the 
ammunition columns had been, during the 
battle on the 16th, directed through St. 
Privat to Auboué, 
‘*it would not have been necessary to go to 
Metz for ammunition. At any rate, an army 
does not march back to its ammunition, but the 
latter proceeds to the army.” 


Prince Kraft thinks that the true explana- 
tion is that Bazaine, who had been in the 
thick of the fighting, was a victim of nervous 
reaction ; he had been excited and worn by 
the turmoil around him. In this connexion 
he quotes Von der Goltz in his ‘ Nation in 
Arms,’ who urges that a commander-in-chief 
should not be subjected to the impressions 
caused by the fighting. 

The book throughout is very charitable 
to the French commanders. It is par- 
ticularly fair towards Ducrot, who at Sedan 
assumed the command when MacMahon 
was wounded, till in his turn replaced by 
Wimpffen : — 

‘** Ducrot assumed the Supreme Command at 
6 A.M., but there was no one to inform him of 
the state of affairs. The whole staff of the 
wounded Marshal is said to have accompanied 
the latter to Sedan. If this was the case, an 
officer accustomed to our system is at a loss 
what to say. For the staff of a commander, of 
any rank, is not personal, but must continue in 
the performance of its duties, though the com- 
mand may change hands. Only the personal 
aide-de-camp of the Marshal should have re- 
mained with him. He had only one, so far as 
I know; in fact, I think I made his acquaintance. 
All the other staff officers should have reported 
themselves to Ducrot. The latter would thus 
have learned at once that the communications 
with Méziéres vid Vrigne - aux - Bois were 
threatened.” 

On the German side success was largely 
due to the wonderful confidence felt in the 
authority of the Supreme Commander :— 


‘*In the ranks of the army this confidence 
increased from day to day with each success, 
and reached such a pitch that the expressed 
wish of the Supreme Commander was looked 
upon as a decree of fate, like the weather or 
the seasons, and not subject to any change on 
the part of man.” 

Prince Kraft makes some interesting re- 
marks on the choice of princes as com- 
manders, which has often been condemned 
in this country :— 

‘* Accustomed from boyhood to take a general 
survey of affairs and not to trouble themselves 
much with petty details, the members of 
reigning houses who devote themselves to the 
military profession, are as a rule better able than 
other commanders to familiarize themselves 
with the ideas of a supreme commander. More- 
over they have less inclination to interfere with 
their subordinates in the details of execution 
and to tie their hands by detailed orders, than 
leaders who have grown old and gray in the 
lower ranks supervising details,” 


There are several other interesting topics 
treated by the author which we should be 











glad to have touched on but for want of 


space. Such, for instance, are the question 
of separating the soldier from his knapsack, 
the question of a cavalry corps versus inde- 
pendent cavalry divisions, and the obstacles 
in the way of a vigorous pursuit after a 
battle. But we must now close our review 
with hearty commendation of the book, 
which is well worthy of its author’s reputa- 
tion, and that is no common praise. 








Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Al- 
Madinah and Meccah. By Capt. Sir 
Richard F. Burton, K.C.M.G. Edited 
by his Wife, Isabel Burton. With an 
Introduction by Stanley Lane - Poole, 
2 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

To be included in ‘“Bohn’s Standard 

Library” is in a manner a book’s apo- 

theosis. When an author arrives at this 

distinction his ghost may flaunt it among 
the classics in the Elysian Fields. We are 
not sure that Sir Richard Burton would be 
particularly happy in such society; but if 


| he could scrape an acquaintance, over a 


good vintage of nectar, with the shades of 
his namesake of the ‘Anatomy,’ with 
Rabelais, Villon, Brantéme, Benvenuto 
Cellini, and the biographer of ‘“ my 
Uncle Toby,” we can imagine a very 
choice and mellow conversation. Unques- 
tionably his first and most famous work 
deserves a place in the great library 
which, in its old inartistic form, did ad- 
mirable service to good literature, and in 
its now much improved type and binding 
leaves little to be desired. The ‘ Pilgrim- 
age’ is strictly a reissue of the ‘“‘ Memorial 
Edition” produced by the loving care of 
Burton’s enthusiastic wife—an edition in- 
tended to comprise the whole of his writings, 
though an untoward fate arrested the series 
at the eighth volume. The only changes 
relate to the illustrations, and the addition 
of a biographical and critical notice by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, whose name is a suffi- 
cient warrant for his suitability to write 
it. Here the previous training is described 
which enabled Burton to accomplish his 
perilous pilgrimage without detection, and 
a sketch is added of the traveller’s achieve- 
ments as a discoverer and a scholar. 

Mr. Lane-Poole considers that ‘‘the most 
famous adventure of one of the boldest ex- 
plorers of this century stands in need of no 
recommendation from anybody.’’ This may 
be ideally true, but we fancy that in prac- 
tice nine out of ten readers under the age 
of forty would be found singularly ignorant 
of Burton’s classical book of travels. Its 
appearance in this popular and cheap edi- 
tion may revive an interest which has, per- 
haps, almost died out. Mr. Lane-Poole does 
not exaggerate its merits when he says :— 

‘*More than forty years have passed since its 
first appearance, yet it seems as fresh now, in 
its middle age, as when it astonished the world 
at its birth in 1855. Its vivid descriptions, its 
pungent uncompromising style, its intense per- 
sonal ‘note,’ distinguish it broadly from the 
common run of books of travel ; and the picture 
it gives of Arab life and manners, the insight it 
reveals in Semitic ideas, give it a permanent 
value as a national record, as true to-day as half 
a century ago, and as true then as a thousand 
years before. Dashed off in Burton’s rapid 
impulsive way, the book is the strangest com- 
pound of keen observation, wide Oriental learn- 
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ing, a grim sardonic humour, and an insobriety 
of opinion expressed in the writer’s vigorous 
vernacular. As a brilliant account of the Muslim 
Hajj and the life of the pilgrims, and as a 
candid revelation of a powerful unbridled cha- 
racter, the book will hold a place of its own 
among the classics of travel, and, unlike many 
classics, it will also hold its readers.” 

The peculiarity of Burton’s pilgrimage 
was not, as is often supposed, that he was 
the first European to enter the sacred places 
of Arabia; others had preceded him, from 
William Pitts of Exeter in the days of 
Charles II. to Dr. Wallin of Finland and 
Mr. Bertolucci, the Swedish Consul at 
Cairo; but his predecessors had either 
apostatized or had been too terrified to take 
notes of what they saw. Burton neither 
“turned Turk” nor “turned a hair’ at 
the most critical moment. Had he been a 
professed Muslim his nationality would have 
been no obstacle to his admission to the 
Kaaba. ‘The true religion,” said the 
Prophet Mohammed, ‘‘is for all the nations 
of the earth.” As Burton wrote, ‘ Any 
Jew, Christian, or Pagan, after declaring 
before the Kazi and the Police authorities 
at Cairo, or even at Damascus, that he 
embraces Al-Islam, may perform, without 
fear of the so-called Mosaic institution, 
‘Al-Sunnah,’ his pilgrimage in all safety,” 
though he would probably be exposed to 


some contempt from born Muslims. But 
Burton could endure contempt from 
no man; he “could not bend to own 


himself a renegade”; and he never 
apostatized at all. He passed himself off 
asa born Muslim. When we consider the 
number of Mohammedan formule of faith 
which he had to repeat during the cere- 
monies of the pilgrimage, Burton’s pride 
in escaping apostasy seems rather in the 
nature of a distinction without a difference. 
As Mr. Lane-Poole remarks :— 

‘*He seemed to find a moral superiority in 
the larger, more fundamental deception, and to 
the casuist the delicate distinction offers a 
tempting problem. There can be no question, 
however, that his impersonation multiplied the 
difficulties of the task. In the new convert 
much might be excused on the ground of un- 
familiarity with the customs, ritual, and lan- 
guage; but the born Muslim had no such 
refuge. He must be circumspect in every act 
and word, ever on his guard lest a trivial lapse 
in ordinary behaviour, still more the slightest 
deviation from prescribed religious observances, 
bewray him. No one who has not studied Islam 
in its own lands can realize the minuteness and 
multiplicity of the rules which every Muslim 
continually observes in all the common acts of 
daily life. Burton has given an example, in 
the various processes composing the simple 
Operation of drinking water; and it may be 
added that the position of the thumbs in per- 
forming a reka or bowing at prayer may convict 
a man of flagrant heresy. All these details 
must not only have been known but assiduously 
practised by ‘Hajj Abdullah’ before he ven- 
tured to risk his life in the pilgrimage ; for in 
such a case discovery unquestionably spelled 
death. The inevitable penalty of detection 
— suggested the popular legend that 
Durton shot a man, or two, who discovered him 
man unorthodox attitude. Apart from other 
objections, he carried no firearms. His own 
modest confession was that he never killed a 
man in his life, and one can imagine that he 
made it with a certain regret.” 

After all, it does not much matter in what 
particular fashion Burton reconciled his con- 
science to the performance of a distinctively 





Mohammedan rite: his conscience was his 
own affair. The interest of his briliiant 
book lies partly in its wonderful realism, 
its obvious correspondence with fact, though 
this point has been doubted, and partly in 
the exceptional peril of the performance. 
To say that Burton did not know the mean- 
ing of fear is notenough. A timid traveller 
may as well stay at home; assuredly he 
should keep out of the way of the dangers 
Burton courted. But “Hajj Abdullah” 
possessed more than courage; his coolness 
and presence of mind at moments when the 
slightest hesitation meant disaster were 
extraordinary. One sees these qualities in 
their finest play, perhaps, in the less-known, 
but even more adventurous journey to Harar, 
described in ‘First Footsteps in East Africa,’ 
which Mr. Lane-Poole signalizes as ‘‘ one of 
the most exciting, amusing, learned, and 
thorough of Burton’s many books of travel.’’ 
It would form an excellent companion to the 
‘Pilgrimage’ in ‘‘ Bohn’s Library.” One does 
not readily forget that scene in Somali Land 
in April, 1855, when the natives set upon 
the expedition, killed Stroyan, wounded 
Speke in eleven places, and ran a javelin 
through Burton’s mouth, which he could 
not tear out for a whole agonizing night ! 

It is curious how Burton’s instinct led 
him to set the first English foot in regions 
of Africa which are now recognized as 
important centres of British imperial 
energy :— 

‘*As Burton was the first Englishman who 
succeeded in performing (and describing) the 
Pilgrimage to Medina and Mekka, so was he 
the first to visit the interior of East Africa, 
and the first to enter the region of the great 
Equatorial Lakes. He was the original pioneer 
in those countries which under the names of 
British and Italian Somali Land and British 
East Africa have since acquired international 
significance...... Three years later he was explor- 
ing another part of Africa which also has been 
brought into the front of imperial ‘questions’ 
—the Gold Coast, Dahomey, and the Bight of 
Benin. By accident, foresight, or, as he would 
have said, by Fate, he was in the van of three 
great movements in the expansion of England.” 

With all his faults, and apart from his 
service to Oriental literature, Burton was 
undoubtedly a great explorer and a patriotic 
Englishman, and those who now read for 
the first time his earliest book of adventure 
will not stop till they have followed him 
further in his daring and fascinating career. 








TEXTS OF SOPHOCLES. 
Sophoclis Tragedia. Edited by R. C. Jebb. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 
Sophoclis Tragedia. Edited by R. Yelverton 
Tyrrell. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Sornocres has received a good deal of 
attention from English scholars of recent 
years, perhaps to the neglect of his rival 
Euripides. The results of this work are 
widely known, and appreciated by conti- 
nental critics. Depreciation has been of late 
chiefly confined to some hasty critics of our 
own. We have here two texts of Sophocles 
arranged by two of the best-known scholars 
of to-day, whose qualifications to deal with 
their subject are beyond question. The 
trifling deviations from the text of 
his large edition illustrate clearly Prof. 
Jebb’s principles of textual criticism. In 
‘Tr.’ 911 his emendation ris éx’ dddors, 





adopted by Prof. Tyrrell, is admitted in 
place of the hopeless ras dra:éas of MSS. 
The remaining four deviations consist of 
the replacement of unimportant emendations 
by the traditional text, which, we are glad 
to see, is considered more sensible than it 
used to be. 

In preference to speaking in general 
terms of our appreciation of Prof. Jebb’s 
text, we put forward certain significant 
details. Our editor’s enthusiastic eulogist, 
Prof. Tyrrell, occasionally adopts different 
readings, which we accept in only one or 
two cases, ¢.g., ‘Cid. Rex,’ 640, where the 
manuscript reading Spacar Sdixaot Svotv 
(synizesis) is defended against Jebb’s 
dvotv Sixawt dpav. So yev’wr is dis- 
syllabic once in tragedy, once in Pindar. 
In the same drama, v. 227 f.—kei pév 
poBetrar, todrixryp’ tme£edov | adros Kal? 
airod (Jebb, ime£eAciv | avdrov; Tyrrell, 
trefeeiv [after J.] | avtds)— we suggest 
bme£epav | adros, ‘ because he will be dic- 
tating the utterance of the charge against 
his own self.” Apart from the change of 
individual letters, a rare word is always 
liable to be mistaken for a familiar word 
of nearly the same form and of the same 
length; and, further, -epov might easily 
become -a:pov and corrected (?) to-eAov. In 
a few instances Prof. Jebb’s adherence to 
J. H. H. Schmidt’s often unhappy arrange- 
ment and analysis of the lyric stanzas has 
resulted in an inferior reading. For in- 
stance, in the first stasimon of the ‘ Electra’ 
the Laurentian MS. shows clearly that the 
epode is a symmetrical pzonic stanza with 
a prelude, and that éAurev éx tovd’ oikov 
corresponds to ws éuoAcs aiavys better than 
L.’s own reading €Aewev. Already in these 
columns it has been proposed to read 
‘Ajax,’ 405-409 :— 

ei Ta pev hira POiver, to 5é 
decvov wéXas* 

popars 8’ dypacs mpoxeipeBa, 
Tas d€ oTpatos 

SimaXros av pe xeupt hovevor, 


Few scholars, however, even think they 
understand such metres, and the number 
who do understand them is generally 
limited to one or two by each self-con- 
stituted expert, so that Schmidt’s vagaries 
are of little moment, even when he turns 
peeonic verses into choreic. 

We heartily endorse Prof. Tyrrell’s re- 
marks: ‘The more one studies Sophocles, 
the more one admires J.’s method and 
appreciates its results” (p. v); “‘ J.’s emenda- 
tion of O. C. 541 by simply adding an s to 
érwpédAnoa seems to me to be as great an 
emendation as was ever made” (p. vii). 

Prof. Tyrrell’s text is inferior to Jebb’s, 
mainly because it differs therefrom in a few 
places. The most curious alteration is in 
‘Philoct.,’ 1131 f., where rov ‘HpdxAcioyv | 
dOXAvov (40dov, L. marg.; dpOycov, Erfurdt, 
J.) d8€ coe becomes tov ‘HpaxAciy aOAw rHs_ 
cot, “thee, this gift of Heracles (which I 
hold in my hand),” though, of course, 
Neoptolemus has already carried off the 
bow. In ‘(id. Rex,’ 598, for adrotor wav 
we find Mr. Housman’s needless and taste- 
less cot, todro wav, and 7b, 1494 Schenkel’s 
yévourwv with Mr. Housman’s oiow ois, 
though the plural of yévos is not used (as 
Kennedy and Prof. Jebb note). In ‘Cd. Col.’ 
133 Mr. Housman’s impossible zpiovres 
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is printed instead of the inoffensive ‘évres ; 
4b. 547, Mekler’s (J.’s) kai yap dv, ovs épdvevo” 
é’ amw\ecav is satisfactory, and much 
nearer L. than Prof. Tyrrell’s xap’ épdvevo’ 
dAads cat drwAeoa, The right explanation 
of 1b. 570 is to take deiofar as explanatory 
inf. after Bpaxéa, “‘ permits me to make a 
short statement in the nature of request,” 
t.e., has saved. me from having to make 
explanations and appeals for consideration. 
Housman’s somewhat violent alteration of 
tb. 818, paprvpopar vod rovede tpoobérous 
pidovs, is adopted, and his dvecdos for averdés, 
‘Phil.’ 83, ddAocs for ddAvos, 2b. 608, which 
are not to our taste. 

In ‘Phil.’ 1138 we propose aixéwy as 
giving a better metre than aicxpov, which 
may be due to aicypas (1136). Prof. 
Tyrrell’s diyda pyxér’ am’ advdriwv | rndar’ 
improves Jebb’s fine emendation pKér’ az’ 
aviiov pvydé | rnSar’, avoiding the trans- 
position of dvy¢. Prof. Platt ought not to 
be credited with the reading ¢favveveu, 
‘Aj.’ 926. 

Prof. Tyrrell prefaces his text by a 
lively assault upon the German school of 
textual criticism, and upon Mekler in par- 
ticular, but he is not in our opinion a whit 
too severe; while Prof. Jebb’s peaceful 
introduction contains an interesting sketch 
of the development of the critical study of 
Sophocles. 

The former edition is printed in the now 
fairly familiar Macmillan type, and pre- 
sented in a decorated cover which we cannot 
say personally appeals to us much. We 
are Philistine enough to prefer the more 
modest get-up of the Cambridge volume. 








College Histories. — 8. John Baptist College. 
By William Holden Hutton, B.D. 
(Robinson.) 


Mr. Hutton begins his history by dwelling 
on the ecclesiastical side of the universities : 

** During nearly the whole of their existence, 
until the changes which resulted from the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877, 
the Colleges of Oxford have been so closely 
bound to the Church of England that the study 
of their life may properly be regarded as a part 
of ecclesiastical history.”’ 

Taking this view of his subject, he 
is able to find in the record of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, a remarkable unity of 
interest. Of its founder he says :— 

‘*Sir Thomas White was a living represen- 
tative of the continuity of the English Church. 
To him there seemed no breach of the past. 
Founding his college under Philip and Mary he 
could yet rule it by the same statutes under 
Elizabeth. If the early Presidents and Fellows 
asserted the Pope’s jurisdiction when the English 
Church denied it, they must go. But the College 
went on with the same statutes, and the Founder 
watched over it until his death in 1567, and in 
his last letter provided for the continuance of 
Divine service in the chapel which had been 
consecrated for the monks of S. Bernard.” 

This catholic tradition Mr. Hutton sees 
handed on under the three great Presidents 
who governed the College during twenty- 
eight years of the first part of the seven- 
teenth century: Buckeridge, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester and Ely, and the 
two Primates, Laud and Juxon—a succes- 
sion probably unmatched elsewhere. But 


the College had also other characteristics. 
Circumstances brought it from the beginning 





into connexion with London, and very soon 
drew it under the influence of the Court. Sir 
Thomas White was one of the founders of 
the Merchant Taylors’ School in London, and 
he evidently designed his college to stand 
in nearly as close a relation to that school as 
New College did to Winchester, and King’s 
College, Cambridge, to Eton. He therefore 
passed by the constitutions drawn up for 
such more recent foundations as Magdalen 
or Corpus Christi College, and went back 
to the statutes of William of Wykeham for 
the model upon which his own college should 
be governed. Of fifty fellows, however, not 
all, as at New College, but only thirty-seven 
were to be chosen from the favoured school ; 
seven of the rest were to come from Bristol, 
Coventry, Reading, and Tonbridge, and 
six were to be of the founder’s kin. A 
later arrangement—so Mr. Hutton says— 
increased the number of the Merchant 
Taylors’ scholars to forty - three. But 
the great point of likeness with Wyke- 
ham’s scheme was this, that the fellows or 
scholars ranked all in one class; graduates 
and non-graduates did not form two separate 
orders in the foundation, though, of course, 
reasons of discipline as well as of education 
placed the younger members on a different 
footing. The statutes of Sir Thomas White 
recognize only the distinction between the 
ten seniors, the next twenty, and the junior 
twenty; but it looks as though these three 
ranks corresponded roughly with those of 
masters, bachelors, and undergraduates ; 
and the practical government of the College 
lay with the ten seniors. We are sorry that 
Mr. Hutton has made no attempt to explain 
the working of the scheme in detail. His 
account of the election of Laud as President 
is very incomplete, and its deficiencies can- 
not be said to be compensated by the careful 
bibliography of the copious literature to 
which the dispute gave rise. 

In the early days of its history St. John’s 
seems not to have altogether appreciated the 
doctrine of continuity on which our author 
lays so great a stress. A good many of its 
members forsook the English Church for 
that of Rome; Edmund Campion, John 
Roberts, and James Shirley, the dramatist, 
are conspicuous examples. At all events, 
the College was but little affected by the 
Puritan movement; and it is to this fact, as 
well as to the London connexion, that we 
must attribute the literary flavour which 
hung about it in the seventeenth century, and 
the taste for Christmas ‘“ merriments’’ and 
the like, of which Mr. Hutton adduces some 
capital illustrations. Indeed, we may say 
that, always excepting his main ecclesiastical 
interest, he is best and most entertaining 
when he deals with matters of literature. 

The Court associations of St. John’s came 
with Laud and with his friend Sir William 
Paddy, physician to James I., who, towards 
the end of his life, retired to rooms in his 
old college, and did all he could to advance 
its prosperity. Laud built the inner quad- 
rangle, and Paddy mainly endowed the 
chapel choir. From this time the College 
became one of the three or four which were 
regularly visited when any royal or other 
illustrious personage went to Oxford. Its 
commoners and gentlemen commoners were 
drawn from a wide range, and the name of 
Laud gave it peculiar prestige in the years 
following the Restoration. In a later gene- 





ration it was distinguished for its Jacobites 
and Nonjurors. Beyond this time there jg 
little to tell, and Mr. Hutton has to piece 
together his notices of alterations in the 
buildings, &c., by means of common-room 
stories which have a family likeness to those 
told elsewhere, but which he cautiously 
divests of anything that might assist in 
identifying the persons. If only he could 
have persuaded the present venerable Pre. 
sident to write these pages how much life 
and colour he would have added to them! 
It is manifest that Mr. Hutton has composed 
this portion of his book under a certain con- 
straint, and that the real interest of the his- 
tory ends for him with the fall of the Stuarts, 
We should add, however, that the account 
in the last chapter of the College library 
with its miscellaneous treasures is excel- 
lent, though more might have been said 
concerning the manuscripts. 

The book is so good and so pleasantly 
written that we may, without risking the 
charge of being censorious, point out some 
matters in which it needs improvement. In 
particular Mr. Hutton is surprisingly care- 
less in dealing with dates. On p. 47 we are 
told that Tobie Matthew, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York, was elected President of St. 
John’s in 1572, when he was thirty-eight ; 
‘“‘he had been ordained in 1566, when he 
was only twenty.’’ His successor, Francis 
Willis, we read on p. 64, ‘‘ was elected on 
May 15th, 1577, and resigned on June 2nd, 
1570.” On p. 108 mention is made of 
‘George Grey, Bishop of Ely,”’ as treasurer 
in 1450, when the name should be William, 
and the date 1469. On p. 165 Juxon is said 
correctly to have died on June 4th, 1663; but 
the inscription on his coffin is given as 
‘tiv Jan.” on p. 171. We even hazard a 
doubt whether in printing the receipts for 
“batells’’ in the term ending Christmas, 
1583, Mr. Hutton is right in his explanation 
(p. 54) that this denotes the term beginning 
with Michaelmas, 1582. On p. 29 a deed 
of the thirteenth century is made to open 
with this strange language: ‘‘ Sciant prae- 
sentes quod ego Fulco Basset teneri reddere 
Philippo Molendinario 32 solidos _ster- 
lingorum”; and after this Mr. Riley is 
taken to task for the errors in his note on 
the document. It is surely farfetched to 
suppose that Oliver Cromwell was married 
at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, because his uncles 
were at St. John’s a quarter of a century 
earlier, and one of them was ‘very likely” 
a pupil of the rector of St. Giles’s. Among 
misprints we notice ‘the city towns” 
(p. 67), where towers are meant, and 
‘* Hitchinbroke” for Hinchinbroke (or, as 
it is now written, Hinchingbrooke) on p. 87. 
There are even two figures wrong in the 
pages assigned to the chapters in the table 
of contents. 








Les Etudes Classiques et la Démocratie. Par 
Alfred Fouillée. (Paris, Colin & Cie.) 


M. Fourtifz has written a very striking 
book on the difficult question of modera 
education in France, as far as it concerns 
the élite of the people. Democracies, he 
points out, want immediate and visible 
results, and are over-utilitarian. The great 
mass of the people are too much occupied 
in making a living by the work of their 
hands to be properly taught, but those who 
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have more leisure must lead their fellows, 

and must be liberally educated if France is 

to be saved from retrogression and ruin. 

This aristocracy of merit is the more neces- 
where none of birth exists. 

He finds that in the liberal professions 
in France, which are characteristically de- 
scribed as ‘‘social missions,” the general 
level of education is not what it used to be. 
It has been lowered by the prevalence of a 
narrow mercantile and industrial spirit. 
Cases of embezzlement and jobbery have 
multiplied so rapidly as to form one of the 
most extensive criminal features of France. 
And what are the remedies for this de- 
plorable state of affairs? How can France 
be saved from her demagogues, her Cleons 
and Sausage-sellers ? 

M. Fouillée replies, By making her young 
men study ‘‘ the humanities,” and his book 
is in effect a strong plea for the retention 
of Latin, where each phrase is ‘a lesson 
of logic,” as a necessary basis of edu- 
cation, instead of the present chaos, the 
“little of everything for everybody,” which 
is proverbially so dangerous, and which 
sometimes results, he says, in twelve masters 
for eleven pupils. Somewhat paradoxically, 
he states that the chief advantages of Latin, 
apart from the fact that it is the mother 
tongue of France, are that it is useless, 
and that it cannot be learnt in a hurry— 
useless, that is, as far as immediate tangible 
results are concerned, and though not, we 
shouldimagine, of great difficulty to a French- 
man, still demanding more labour than a 
smattering of English, a tongue which has, 
compared with Latin or Greek, little or 
no regular grammar to exercise and train 
the young idea. 

In his enthusiasm for Latin M. Fouillée 
deals modern and foreign literatures some 
hard knocks. The classics are everything, 
the romantics nothing. Easy enough said, 
but where is the dividing line? for the 
romantics of to-day are the classics of to- 
morrow. ‘Nous favorisons toujours les 
étrangers,” said Du Bellay, when depre- 
cating the corruption of his native tongue, 
and the present critic seems somewhat over- 
jealous of the use and influence of foreign 
languages in France. His condemnation of 
Anglo-Saxon literature is somewhat sweep- 
ing, though he admires Anglo-Saxon pro- 
gress :— 

‘In fine, from the moral point of view, what 
are the heroes of Shakspeare, Byron, and 
Goethe? Exceptional personalities, unbounded 
in their individualism, ignorant of all law and 
order, they are the ancestors of the Ueber- 
mensch of Nietzsche. But what are we striving 
to escape from, if it is not the mistaken indi- 
vidualism which has distinguished the cen- 
tury ?” 

Mr. Butler, in his pleasant book on 
‘The Authoress of the Odyssey,’ made 
of Nausicaa something like the first 
of “new women.” Perhaps M. Fouillée 
has discovered that Hamlet was the 
first ‘decadent’? when he bade his 
friends ‘‘ forgive me this my virtue,” and 
announced that “there is nothing either 
good or bad but thinking makes it so.” 
However this may be, German and English 
literature are depreciated as ‘‘ magnificently 
disordered,” and therefore unsuitable to the 
French mind. But it is idle to suppose, 
a8 is seriously suggested here, that the 


young will learn in their Cicero, their 
Seneca, or their Tacitus, the morality and 
religion which are wanting, or not presented 
in such a way as to attract sufficient attention, 
in modern educational books. Such claims 
will not attract much attention, but M. 
Fouillée has more support to quote of the 
most varied character, including the testi- 
mony of the German Emperor, the head 
master of Clifton, and the Socialists. ‘ Fas 
est et ab hoste doceri,” and these enemies 
of his are quite clear :— 

‘*C’est un des chefs du parti quil’a dit bien 

haut : si on veut l’abaissement moral et intel- 
lectuel de la bourgeoisie, le premier point est 
de lui retirer l’avantage qu’elle doit aux études 
classiques.” 
This is not wholly a satisfactory citation for 
M. Fouillée’s purpose, for his ‘‘ classics” 
mean, we discover later on, Latin only. 
‘‘Modern needs’’—in the shape of science, 
sociology, political economy, and living lan- 
guages—must obviously occupy a good deal 
of the curriculum, so Greek must go, or be 
satisfied with a paltry hour a week. Greek 
is positively noxious! -Porson’s law of the 
Final Cretic is dangerous to young brains, 
as well as useless. Grammar is overdone. 
There is a pathetic picture of a suffering 
class which endured a dose of elaborate 
pedantry which constituted ‘“‘ more than 
Juror grammaticus; a veritable attack on 
the physical and intellectual health of the 
children.” 

The book is not so clear when it comes to 
deal with the pressing claims of ‘modern 
needs,” the commercial and scientific side 
of education. The writer seems half inclined 
to despair of France as a colonizing and 
commercial power, and to aspire only to 
preserve her intellectual pre-eminence ‘ in 
the industries of eloquence and taste.” But 
it seems a pity, as Mr. Bodley has said, if 
the only result of the French Revolution is 
‘‘to provide intellectual pleasure for the 
cultivated.” 

It is easy to see that the failure of France 
to hold her own is not due to classical study ; 
but is the pre-eminence of Germany in 
science and philosophy due to the same 
cause? This we cannot find satisfactorily 
made outin these pages. Rather, we think, 
an obvious reason for this pre-eminence is the 
admirable organization of laboratories and 
scientific institutions in Germany, which we 
ourselves might copy with advantage. Gener- 
ally in this closing part of his book the 
author seems to dismiss many points of 
liberal education without the consideration 
which he has given to his main theme, the 
retention of Latin—to be willing to throw 
them overboard if this one precious thing 
may be saved. The past of a people, and 
the saving Geist on which Matthew Arnold 
insisted, go far to keep a nation high, 
and are not these things inculcated in his- 
tory? Yet the present vigorous study of 
medieval history in France is deprecated 
because ‘‘ savants and philosophers are more 
than troubadours”! However, the author 
is firm for philosophy, social and moral, 
as a necessary part of education. 

If space allowed, some interesting points 
on education in England might be noted 
which would appeal to M. Fouillée. Thus 
Political Science has recently been added to 
the subjects of our Civil Service examina- 





tions, though it cannot be said that can- 





didates have as yet made much of it. Are 
our clergy as a whole as well educated as 
they used to be? We fear not. Here 
M. Fouillée might point with triumph to 
bishops who jealously insist on certain rules 
of the Prayer Book, yet ordain deacons who 
are by no means “learned in the Latin 
tongue,” as that Prayer Book requires. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Wild Eelin. By William Black. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 
In good time comes a Highland novel by 
one who knows his ground and its in- 
habitants. We have liked nothing so well 
from Mr. Black’s pen since his ‘ Princess of 
Thule.” Whether he is dealing with the 
bright, sensitive, fiery personality of Eelin 
herself; with the slow-witted, but heavy- 
handed Highland peasant-woman Morag ; 
or with the two honest gentlemen from 
Canada who come back to the old country 
with the burning desire to reinstate the 
representatives of their chiefs in the 
ancestral house of Macdonald of Kin- 
vaig, he strikes the right note with sym- 
pathetic hand. The social regeneration of 
the Highlands has so far been the work 
rather of enlightened Southern landlords, 
here and there, than of the representatives 
of ancient native blood; and in any case 
the enthusiasm of the Canadian Macdonalds 
may appear to most readers, though not alto- 
gether justly, a trifle overstrained ; butthepic- 
turesqueness of their idealism is a welcome 
relief in these days of investigation into the 
mephitic realism of the slums. The con- 
trasted picture of the potboy peer, Mount- 
mahon, with his pugilists and music-hall 
artists, is much more of a caricature. This 
sordid viveur, through lawful and unlawful 
days, makes the old home of the Bean-an- 
Tighearn and Eelin, now his shooting-lodge, 
a pandemonium of idiotic revelry. Possibly 
the grotesque conception may be based on 
an appreciable substratum of dismal fact. 
Too many bad specimens of the vulgar 
“smart”? may be found among the English 
who crowd the Highlands in summer; and 
farcical as is this curious figure, there is 
something ingenuous in the directness of its 
infantine selfishness, and something not 
altogether despicable in its abiding if 
imperfect consciousness that the natures of 
Eelin and her mother are somehow superior 
to its own. During his ‘ toddle through 
this old rag-and-bone shop of a world” 
poor Mounty has never met any one “ who 
would stick at trifles when there was suffi- 
cient inducement.” His pursuit of Eelin is 
in accordance with his theories; but he has 
the grace tosee the more obvious charmsof the 
“Bell [ sic] of the North.” Aided by asensible 
chaperon, Lady Helmsdale, and the strong 
arm of Morag, whose encounter with the 
crapulous little nobleman is one of the best 
episodes in the book, Eelin keeps Mount- 
mahon at a distance. Meantime it is her 
misfortune, when the grave enthusiast 
Somerled Macdonald returns to Canada with- 
out making a sign of his love, to drift 
through a literary friendship into an 
engagement with the young journalist 
Archie Gilchrist. There is ncthing mean 
or vain about this son of the people; but 
from the first it is clear that Eelin’s en- 
thusiastic friendship has nothing in common 
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with the passion which levels social dis- 
parities. The pleasantest part of their 
story is that in which they exchange 
literary hostilities in the pages of the 
Invernish Observer. But the champion of 
Renwick and the martyrs is really of a 
different nation from that of the devoted 
adherent of Wallace, Montrose, and Dundee, 
and it is clear that an alliance must be on 
the woman’s side purely intellectual. And 
the end is a pure, an honourable, but an 
unmitigated tragedy. The warm-hearted 
Morag’s simple consolations to the sorrow- 
ing mother make a pathetic close to a book 
which shows the author’s humour off well 
in many varied scenes. Lovers of Scotch 
literature will find it well worth reading. 


A Harvest Festival, 
Unwin.) 

THERE is a clever, if slight sketch of con- 
temporary life in the Eastern Counties 
contained in this volume. It is written 
with some skill, and by no means without 
wit and humour; and a set of verses in local 
dialect, descriptive of the squire’s relations 
to the villagers, is remarkable. The book 
deals mainly with the squire in question, 
his ambitions, his methods, and his phases 
of mind ; and the narrative makes very good 
reading. It is kept within narrow bounds, 
and it is pleasant to recognize an instance 
of this restraint in fiction. A less scrupulous 
hand would have ‘‘bumped out”’ the volume 
to more marketable, but less admirable 
dimensions. Foreign words and phrases 
are introduced too often where English 
equivalents are accessible. Fredainés, Zweck- 
massigkeit, unbeholfen, and frisson are a few 
instances only; they suggest a lady’s hand. 
The book is well worth attention. 


By J. Kent. (Fisher 


The Town Traveller. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. Gisstna’s novel will in no way detract 
from the position he has achieved as a 
writer. ‘The Town Traveller’ bears cha- 
racteristics similar to those of his previous 
works. It is thorough, and it does not con- 
tain a passage that shows scamped or care- 
less work. So much is this the case 
that several chapters are well above the 
average of the book itself, and some of its 
scenes are better than the play as a whole. 
‘The Town Traveller’ deals with contem- 
porary life in the metropolis, and mainly 
with those of its inhabitants who live in 
Kennington, with a young lady who distri- 
butes programmes at a theatre, and with 
men engaged in inferior positions in the 
City. ‘here is a double source of interest 
in the plot, one portion of which depends 
on the programme- distributor’s choice in 
marriage, and the other portion on the 
identity of a drunken and bigamous peer 
who has deserted one, if not two families. 
Both themes are well handled, taken inde- 
pendently ; but the writer is at some pains 
to make them coalesce, and in this respect 
it hardly appears that his work has met 
with the same measure of success notice- 
able in several of his previously published 
volumes. It is only, however, to the more 
critical of his readers that any such objec- 
tion will be apparent. The book is inter- 
esting withcut being exciting, mainly by 
reason of a clever analysis of character, 


By George Gissing. 





and the constant illustration of character by 
word and action. The selfishness of human 
motive is rendered as apparent as possible; 
and there is little in the book to the advan- 
tage of any one concerned. It contains, we 
may add, nothing that can offend tender 
susceptibilities. 


Meg of the Scarlet Foot. By W. Edwards 
Tirebuck. (Harper & Brothers.) 
Marat, the poor little widow who is crazed 
with superstition and the unsympathetic 
presence of the passionate, mystic Meg, 
the half- Welsh, half-gipsy waif she has 
adopted against her own instinctive judg- 
ment, declares that 
‘*T am not going to have my poor head fitch- 
fatch-fidgeted on top o’ my soul an’ body all 
because of the wimp-wamp-poutin’ of a wench 
as is beginnin’ not to know hersen from her 
witch of a mother, or men from monkeys.” 
Our poor heads, too, are like to be 
‘‘ fitch-fatch,” &c., by the confused nature 
of this narrative and by the extraordinary 
medium through which the author chooses 
to convey his ideas. Mr. Tirebuck has 
already proved his powers of observation 
and his mastery of the Lancashire dialect ; 
but he should beware of too incessantly 
striving to avoid simplicity. He does not 
always strengthen his style by straining 
after the epigrammatic. The results are 
often painful to read, and he comes peril- 
ously near the bad eminence of a torturer 
of his mother tongue. Sometimes — nay, 
often—there is an idea underlying his 
mannerisms. The eyes of Owen Mowcroft, 
the lymphatic musician who goes near to 
spoiling Meg’s life, were 
‘*blue, blue eyes, which at their happiest and 
best were like two far-off sounds of ethereal 
serenity that had been transformed into the 
silent azure of personal fancies, affections, and 
dreams.” 
That is a happy fancy, and many such 
diversify these pages. But ‘‘Meg smartly 
smacked his laugh through his ear” is but 
a quip; and the common “ grain of salt” 
looks no better as a ‘dang big breakfast- 
cupful of sea-water salt.” ‘Meg shook 
her head, and resisted to even glance,” is 
hardly grammar. We go into detail 
because the multiplication of these hard 
sayings makes the book in many places 
painful to read; and it deserves to be read. 
We cannot quite appreciate the extent to 
which Meg is affected by the bodily blemish, 
the scarlet birthmark, or the wild blood of 
which it seems an emblem. Her rather 
aimless vacillations deprive her of the 
first place of interest; yet her adventures— 
the sojourn among the caravans of the 
showmen, her gruesome experiences in the 
terrible home of the murdered drunkard, 
and the vivid culmination of her story 
in the burning mine—are well told. 
Her foster - mother Margit is unreal and 
grotesque ; but Ark and his equally unselfish 
friend Rollie Rondle, motherly Mrs. Dootson, 
and a host of minor rustic characters, testify 
to a good deal of humorous and tragic 
power in this rising author. 


Via Lucis. By Kassandra Vivaria. (Heine- 
mann.) 

‘Via Lvcts’ is—we say it unhesitatingly—a 

striking and interesting production. Yet itis 





conceivable that critics may pass it by witha 
merely alliterative mention, as ‘“‘morbid and 
modern.” The influences of D’Annunzio 
and other writers may be traced as well as 
a lack of the distinction of phrase and manner 
that makes some of them notable. Yet, 
with all its faults, and at once granting 
‘“‘ morbidity, modernity,’’ and even imma- 
turity, the book is distinguished by a quality 
not possessed by the school to which it 
belongs. This quality is an abounding 
vitality and a very real capacity for re- 
ceiving and recording impressions obtained 
at first hand. The central notion and general 
conception of life as a hopeless and mono- 
tonous series of illusions and deceptions are 
redeemed by a vast amount of clever, spon- 
taneous by-play. A whole group of minor 
characters and minor emotions are drawn 
with such briskness of purpose that the 
reader is almost transported to the scene 
of action, an Italian watering-place, and 
may himself look on at the Roman bour- 
geowste in search of amusement. The earliest 
pages are in themselves, however, sufficient 
proof of the author’s skill in presenting a 
personality. The child Arduina and her 
American mother Countess d’Erella at 
Cagiati’s toy-shop in Rome arrest immediate 
attention and sympathy. Indeed, the impres- 
sion given is strong enough to make oneques- 
tion the author’s right to wipe the mother 
out so carelessly and so rapidly. There is 
something in the handling of Arduina 
herself that warrants the certainty that 
much of it must be autobiographical. The 
mental analysis is almost too minute and 
exhaustive, or, as the French say, serré ; but 
the real force and robustness of the child’s 
outlook and character make it pardonable. 
One may question the probability of sundry 
stages in her development — or, at least, 
of the manner of them—or deplore the 
seemingly wanton anti-climax that, after so 
many heartfelt aspirations and feverish 
searches for light, leaves her at the end in 
the slough of commonplace existence, as 
well as in a state of mental and physical 
exhaustion. But Arduina has been s80 
framed and so directed that the reader does 
not really accept as final her latest position. 
The prolonged history of her mental, 
spiritual, and moral vicissitudes, so full of 
the sound and fury and colour of life at its 
highest and lowest, forbids one to look on 
her as aught save a progressive being. 
There are some excellent touches of nature 
as well as keen reflections on human life. 
The Southern warmth and passion, curiously 
defaced by the most trivial and prosaic 
instincts, are well rendered. All the girl’s 
intense transcendentalism and dreams of per- 
fection cannot protect her from this side of 
life. Conventual existence is rendered with 
an air of intimate knowledge and conviction, 
and the sketches of the religious as well as 
the worldlings seem to the manner drawn. 


The Modern Gospel. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 
(Constable & Co.) 
WE seem to have read something not unlike 
‘The Modern Gospel’ before now, though 
the statement is not meant to convey the 
smallest hint of plagiarism. The heroine— 
she who tells the story—has not one whit 
of interest in her personality, nor has her 
sister, though the two are evidently in- 
tended as the pices de résistance, so to speak. 
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The influence of a belief in immortality or 
annihilation as a working theory in the lives 
of men and women appears to be the lead- 
ing idea. To it is added the probable or 
possible attitude of the vivisectionist. This 
latter is distinctly and ridiculously overdone. 
It generally is. For the rest, and to do the 
author justice, her prejudices have not en- 
tirely swamped her reason. But she has 
taken the vivisectionist very hard. A dream 
of thought-transference shared by the sisters 
reveals him committing a murder ‘ way 
out in America.” For a hard-headed as 
well as hard-hearted individual he appears 
to have rather bungled in his business. 
The inoculation of his own child with a 
virulent serum, and his subsequent con- 
versation with an unsympathetic sister-in- 
law, are hard to swallow. But then he had 
very large and very white teeth, on which a 
good deal appears to have turned. Victims 
to scientific curiosity must beware of their 
teeth on entering a family, for it was the 
quality of these that first set the wary sister- 
in-law on the track. The people who have 
most interest and humanity about them are 
the trio, father, son, and daughter, the prin- 
cipal conveyers of the modern gospel. 





Miss Rayburn’s Diamonds. By Mrs. Jocelyn. 
(White & Co.) 

Preasant Miss Rayburn is so obviously 
intended for a happy fate that the ex- 
perienced reader has no difficulty in augur- 
ing the success of the more virtuous of the 
brothers who pretend to her hand. She 
has the distinction of being a plain heroine, 
and a short and dumpy figure is not in- 
compatible, we learn, with a good heart. 
For the rest, the character of Mary Mort- 
lock, who first induces her husband to steal 
the diamonds and pay his creditors, and 
then to work manfully to repay their price, 
is a more complex one than the author 
generally undertakes to describe. The 
moral, we think, is a little risky. The 
leading quadruped is, to our surprise, a less 
than doubtful character. 


New Wine; New Bottles. By Battie Hawkins. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

THERE is an extraordinary amount of non- 
sense contained in this book. It abounds 
in scenes and phrases that are equally 
ludicrous. The lady, who as a bride is 
“lovely beyond expressing,” is ultimately 
seen standing (sic) ‘“‘like a white goddess 
of war upon her bed.’ She is a duchess, 
and she shoots at her would-be ravisher, 
who is a Catholic priest. We are told ‘the 
Duke’s revolver had done its work well.” 
Elsewhere a parishioner addresses the 
parson as ‘‘an indecent renegade”; and 
soon after we find his wife ‘‘taking out, 
one by one, some of the parson’s warmest 
winter vests and kissing each one as she 
did so.” Instances of such absurdity could 
be multiplied almost indefinitely, for we 
have not selected the most ludicrous. Some 
which would illustrate the title of the book 
are even more funny. It is a large and long 
volume. 








ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE, 
Acts of the Privy Council.—Vol. XVI. 1588. 
(Stationery Office.)—It cannot be said that 
these Acts, which cover the last nine months 





of the year of the Armada, increase appreciably 
our knowledge of that memorable episode. But 
a large number of the entries relate to the ships 
which the several seaports were directed, on 
April 1st, to contribute, ready equipped, to the 
fleet and to victual. Great difficulty was often 
experienced in obtaining the contributions to- 
wards this auxiliary squadron from the several 
localities. We have seen the details of all the 
charges for the ship supplied by Colchester, 
and similar information is doubtless to be found 
in the records of other boroughs. While the 
Council insisted, in the spirit of to-day, that 
the navy was ‘“‘indeed the defence of the 
whole realm,” large levies were ordered to 
assemble from all the counties for service on 
the coast. The editor seems to be mistaken in 
stating that Brentwood, in Essex, was ‘‘ usually 
named as the rendezvous.” All the entries in 
which it is mentioned refer to lances and light 
horse alone; the infantry, over twenty thou- 
sand in number, were to assemble in London or 
at Stratford Bow. There are in these pages a 
number of entries relating to grants of land in 
Ireland. The occasional glimpses we get of 
the Low Countries are chiefly concerned with 
the standing difficulty of paying and feeding the 
English garrisons, who were treated with the 
utmost parsimony. We note that ‘‘the churches 
of the strangers ” were called upon to send over 
five hundred men for the relief of Bergen-op- 
Zoom. Ona previous occasion we urged the adop- 
tion of a generic heading, such as ‘‘ Strangers ” 
or ‘* Refugees,” in the index ; but here the two 
entries touching them are buried under 
‘*Churches” and ‘* French Church” respec- 
tively. Catholic priests and recusants were 
watched more carefully than ever. We think 
the editor is not accurate in saying that ‘* Popish 
vestments ” were discovered ‘‘in the Vicarage 
of Sonning”; but copes were seized at Tilehurst, 
and ordered to be ‘‘defaced ” and then bestowed 
on ‘*the poor men” who had given the informa- 
tion. The identification of place-names in this 
volume seems to have been executed with care. 
‘¢ Barfolde” is East Bergholt—which, by the 
way, is not in ‘‘Essex”; but this an editor 
could not fairly be expected to know. The 
first entry on p. 171 ends abruptly ; but per- 
haps it does so in the MS. 

Acts of the Privy Cowncil.—Vol. XVII. 1588-9. 
(Stationery Office.) —This volume takes us only 
from the close of 1588 to July, 1589. It can 
hardly be said to contain substantial additions 
to our knowledge, though the editor, as usual, 
in his preface makes the most of them. Eliza- 
beth’s anxiety to recall Lord Essex from the 
‘*Portugal Voyage,” which he had furtively 
joined, is evident from these pages, as is her 
eagerness to secure the utmost profit from the 
prizes of the expedition. The lengthy instruc- 
tions to Sir Robert Sidney, as Governor of 
Flushing, are also worth noting. The wretched 
system of forced loans is illustrated by the 
entries relating to privy seals issued for the 
purpose. In one case a country gentleman was 
expected to borrow at interest the sum de- 
manded in order to pay it to the queen. The 
subjects dealt with by the Council increase, if 
possible, in diversity. A member of a well- 
known Guernsey family petitioned to be spared 
the corporal punishment provided by the local 
law for adultery, on condition of his performing 
public penance. His ‘‘inwarde grief and aged 
yeares” led their lordships to consent. In one 
Richard Mulcaster, on whose behalf the Council 
intervenes with the Lord Mayor, the editor seems 
not to recognize the well-known schoolmaster. 
A new MS. volume of the Acts begins in May, 
1589. On its last page, we learn, are written 
the names of Anne Warwick and ‘‘ Abygal 
Dygby.” Surely these were no other than the 
wife of the Earl of Warwick (a daughter of 
the Earl of Bedford), who was a member of the 
Council, and Abigail, mother of George Digby, 
first Earl of Bristol. But what were these ladies 
doing with the register ? 





Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1301-1307. 
(Stationery Office.)— With the present volume 
this calendar becomes complete for 1281-1313, 
and will now be rapidly carried forward. We 
have again to admire the patient labour shown 
not only in preparing the text, but in compiling 
the vast index of 432 columns. It is not the 
fault of Mr. Black, te whom we are indebted 
for its production, that the volume is not one 
of an interesting character. Few of its entries 
arrest attention. One naturally looks for in- 
formation on Scotland; but perhaps the most 
novel contribution to our knowledge is the 
number of outlaws and felons who were made 
to serve against the Scots and then pardoned. 
Page after page is occupied with their names 
and their crimes. There is also a list of the 
levies for the war in April, 1303. Yorkshire 
had to provide 4,000 men; Nottingham and 
Derby, 1,000; Lancashire, 700; Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, 2,300 ; Durham, 500; and 
Northumberland, 1,000. Alard, the well-known 
admiral of the Cinque Ports fleet, appears in 
these pages, and so does Roger Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, whose strange surrender of his in- 
heritance to the king is the subject of several 
entries. We may call attention also to the 
riotous proceedings of the Berkeleys at St. 
Mary Redcliff and Tetbury in 1305. Students 
of ** folk-moots” will note that the pleas of the 
Abbot of St. Edmund’s eight and a half hun- 
dreds were removed from ‘‘Catteshill” to 
‘* Henhowe ” in the same year. Itis a subject for 
real regret that comparatively few readers will 
appreciate the pains devoted to a volume like this, 
while more pretentious productions are absurdly 
lauded. On testing it, we can find only a few 
trivia] points open to question. ‘‘ Ber[aldo] de 
Verdun” sounds doubtful, as Ber(tram) was a 
Domesday tenant; and the ‘marshal of the 
armies” is indexed, we see, as ‘‘ marshal of the 
household.” ‘‘ Audernesse,” on p. 250, was 
clearly Amounderness. To the curious charter 
of the Conqueror for Covenham, exemplified 
in 1303, ‘* Halduini filii comitis Gilleberti” is 
a witness. He is Englished in the index as 
‘* Aldwin, son of Earl Gilbert,” an impossible | 
person, and was simply the Domesday tenant- 
in-chief Baldwin, son of Count Gilbert and 
Sheriff of Devon. But this is the only slip of 
any consequence that we have noted. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1313-1317, 
(Stationery Office.)—It has been happily ob- 
served by Sir Henry Howorth, in a presidential 
address to the Archeological Institute, that 
the discontinuance of the Rolls series and the 
commencement by the present Deputy-Keeper 
of this series of Calendars are significant of that 
transition from the chronicle to the record which 
of late has been a marked feature in English 
historical research. As they become better 
known the materials contained in these volumes 
are certain to be highly prized. We observe 
that, as we have repeatedly urged, the authorities 
now carefully index more than names and 
places; but at the risk of seeming ungrateful we 
venture to point out that this labour is virtually 
wasted in its present form so far as the his- 
torian isconcerned. Itis obvious that he cannot 
be expected to wade through the 640 columns 
of which the index is composed in order to dis- 
cover what items of social, political, or economic 
interest for history it contains. A separate 
“‘Index rerum” is indispensable for his pur- 
pose. One could hardly expect to find here 
any fresh information of importance on the 
stirring events of the period, especially as the 
Rolls had already been skimmed for more than 
one publication. And yet there are many in- 
teresting glimpses of the expeditions to Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. Of Bannockburn there 
seems no mention, and, indeed, one document 
is dated, if correctly given, as if Edward was at 
Berwick-on-Tweed on the day of the battle; but 
another of January 1st, 1317, may allude to the 
loss of the king’s plate ‘‘at Stirling.” His de- 
parture for the North gave the signal for ‘‘ town 
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and gown” riots at Oxford; and three years 
later we have allusion to them also at Cambridge. 
For Ireland there are interesting entries on the 
transport of Roger de Mortimer's force of 150 
horse and 500 foot, for whom twenty ships were 
required ; also on the reward of 100I. offered for 
injury of life or limb to Edward Bruce. In mis- 
cellaneous matters we have several references to 
the famous ‘- Yarmouth Feud,” the Yarmouth 
fleet having attacked that of the Cinque Ports in 
the summer of 1316—a fact, we think, unmen- 
tioned by Prof. Burrows in his monograph. 
The Warenne divorce suit, a scandal of the 
time, figures conspicuously in these pages owing 
to the earl’s wife being related to the king. The 
famine prices believed to have prevailed in 1316 
make the price here given for grain in the autumn 
of that year interesting. A curious side-light, 
again, is afforded by the certificates, for avoid- 
ance of scandal or suspicion, that the loss of an 
ear by this or that individual is due to accident 
alone. As in preceding volumes, documents of 
earlier date occur through confirmations here 
and there. A charter to the burgesses of Christ- 
church (Hants) is of special interest, being not 
later than the days of Stephen. On p. 97 there 
is a Mowbray charter which is clearly of early 
date. The long and curious document de- 
scribed in text and index as ‘‘a charter of King 
William II.” is much more than this, for it 
mentions events under Henry I. This was ex- 
plained by Mr. Eyton (‘ History of Shropshire,’ 
vii. 219) forty years ago, and the point is of 
importance from the witnesses’ names. There 
would seem to be some new features in the 
present volume, such as occasional collation of 
the rolls with the privy seals, and the introduc- 
tion within brackets of genealogical information 
in the index. This latter innovation is most 
useful, and seems to be very carefully managed, 
though the usual error on the origin of the 
earldom of Devon appears on p. 936; but so it 
does in our best peerage books. The ‘‘ patron” 
of a Genoese ‘‘ Dromond” is, we presume, the 
Italian ‘‘ padrone ” (through patrunus), that is, 
its captain. No attempt is made to explain 
‘* Amobrage”’ or the ‘custom called Westua,” 
though they represent, of course, the Welsh 
‘“‘amobr” and ‘‘gwestva.” We are still of 
opinion that a note is required for such entries 
as ‘‘ Robert son of Payn,” to explain that they 
do not mean that Robert was the son of Payn. 
Otherwise we have nothing but praise for the 
really superb index, which is a triumph of 
research. 








AMERICAN FICTION. 


WEN there is little of interestin a novel but its 
plot, itis unfair totheauthortomentionitsdetails. 
In An Elusive Lover, by Virna Woods (Constable 
& Co.), we have a trial for murder said to have 
been committed in Los Angeles, California. 
The prisoner was Gottfried Yager; the deceased 
was said to be Geoffrey Hunter Carrington. The 
prisoner’s counsel outlines the defence thus : 
**Gentlemen of the jury, Geoffrey Hunter Car- 
rington stands before you at the bar of this 
court, arraigned for the murder of himself.” 
No one seems to have asked where the corpse 
was, nor to have troubled about the Crowner's 
Quest which precedes trials for murder in 
England. Anyway, Gottfried Yager was ac- 
quitted. His name, being translated, corre- 
sponded to the first names of his other 
personality; and the rest of the explanation 
must be looked for in the pages of the book 
itself. Though it has a London title-page, the 
book is very Transatlantic. Apart from the 
usual Americanisms familiar to English readers, 
there are some novel and amusing expressions 
in the text. A few which deal with details of 
costume may be quoted. Thus we hear of 
‘young women in shirt-waists and sailor hats, 
and young men in flannel outing-suits,” and 
of ‘‘ baskets of freshly laundered clothes,” and 
of ‘ta pretty waist of pale silk.” After all, 





these phrases may be quite native to California, 
or even to Los Angeles, and have nothing in 
common with America at large. The writer 
candidly assumes that the reader knows the 
town in question well, just as the contemporary 
writer of fiction in England assumes that the 
reader knows the relative positions of Bond 
Street and Piccadilly. As for the story, it is 
not more improbable than that relating to Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The Californian novelist 
lets her hero unconsciously arrange a duel with 
himself, and she puzzles the reader as effectually 
as the hero puzzles his friends. As a story we 
cannot promise it success, but it will certainly 
amuse. 

Phebe Tilson, by Frank Pope Humphrey 
(Ward, Lock & Co.), is a story of that part 
of Massachusetts known as the Old Colony, and 
it is a successful endeavour to depict in a work 
of fiction life in a New England village. The 
rascality of Walter Emery, upon which the story 
turns, is not wholly natural, a special reason 
being wanting why, on the morning of the day 
fixed for his marriage with an elder woman 
whose property he covets, he should elope with 
the girl of his heart. A little child is made to 
play a part similar to that of one in ‘Silas 
Marner,’ and with a very pleasing result. Yet 
in this story love-making is subordinate to 
religion and politics, a thing which is not un- 
common in sequestered New England villages. 
Some of the inhabitants hold views which are 
called advanced, but which are in reality as old 
as the world. The desire on the part of those 
who have little money to obtain the wealth which 
others have acquired is, indeed, coeval with human 
nature. Some of the conversations are pointed. 
One of the idle villagers, who desired to get 
money easily, maintains that to do so as a paid 
representative at the General Court is quite 
simple—law-making in his opinion merely con- 
sisting in voting—which one of his fellows cha- 
racterizes as an imperfect statement, adding that 
somebody must be at hand to give the word. 
The folly and meannesses of these envious and 
half-educated men are cleverly set forth, and 
the progress of the story is not unduly inter- 
rupted. Indeed, the tale is pleasantly told and 
instructive. 

Down by the Suwanee River. By Aubrey 
Hopwood. (Kegan Paul & Co.)—This appears 
to be an American novel written by an English- 
man. So far as can be judged from real Ame- 
rican novels, the scenery and accessories aredone 
extremely well. The Englishman ‘‘ roughing it 
in the States” is pictured with a good deal of 
the humour that an American would put into 
the task, but perhaps with rather more sym- 
pathy. Such expressions as ‘‘a thirst you 
could photograph” are quite up to the mark. 
It is a pleasure to find that the Suwanee river 
is the same thing, though (if one’s recollection 
serves) spelt differently, that used to be familiar 
in the days of the Christy Minstrels and of ‘‘ the 
old folks at home.” But Mr. Hopwood’s work 
deserves to be considered more seriously. He 
has not only a lively humour, but a good 
vigorous style, and he can be pathetic without 
being sentimental. 








MISSIONARY LINGUISTICS. 


TueS. P.C.K. havesent usseveral small Swahili 
books, all likely to be useful. Four of these (the 
Swahili English Primer, and the First, Second, 
and Third English Readers) are intended to 
facilitate the acquisition of the English language, 
and seem admirably adapted for the purpose. 
The ‘‘ Readers ” are composed of short selections 
from Creighton’s ‘ History of Rome,’ with de- 
tailed construes, vocabularies, questions for use 
in class, and fuller explanations in Swahili.— 
A Mission Hymn - Book for Mombasa and 
Swahililand is published in two editions—one 
in Roman and one in Arabic character. We 
are sorry to see that, on the whole, this hymn- 
book follows the example of many others in 





maltreating an African language by adjusting it 


to European metres and tunes. Hymn 70, 
intended to be sung to ‘God save the Queen,’ 
contains some excruciatingly misplaced accents: 

Bwana wa Mébwan4, 

a nguvi sans 

'wakusihi. 

However, we welcome the small step in the 
right direction implied in the fact that Hymn 7 
may be sung to a native air, and Hymn 45 has 
had a special tune provided for it. The majority 
of hymns, as wel! as tunes, are taken from 
various well-known collections, ‘Hymns Ancient 
and Modern’ and ‘Sacred Songs and Solos’ 
being impartially represented. 

The same Society has added to the benefits 
it has already conferred on students of Africana 
by publishing the Rev. W. E. Taylor's Ground- 
work of the Swahili Language, a tabular con- 
spectus of the concords. It is somewhat similar 
to the table contained in the late Bishop Steere’s 
‘Handbook of the Swahili Language,’ but is 
more fully worked out. The arrangement of the 
‘*classes ” differs slightly from that adopted by 
Steere ; his ‘‘ Class v," defined as including all 
nouns which have their plural in ma-, has been 
divided into two: the ‘‘(ji) Action Class,” ex- 
pressing ‘‘ something possessing action, vigour, 
or size” (ex. jina, majina), and the ‘‘ji Mon- 
ster Class,” expressing ‘‘ something abnormal in 
size or character,” which makes its plural in mi- 
(ex. jitu, mijitu). The latter would seem to 
correspond to the Mang’anja words beginning 
with the augmentative chi-, as chi-muntu, a big 
man (=jitu). But these are included by the 
Rev. Dr. Scott in the fourth class, which also 
contains abstract nouns in chi (as chikalidwe= 
nature, quality), and others which, though not 
diminutives, evidently answer to the Swahili 
nouns in ki- (of the fourth class): chintu=kitu. 
Both these classes, according to Mr. Taylor, 
take the concord li. This seems to throw some 
light on what has seemed to us a difficult point 
in Mang’anja, viz., words like chindu, chiri, 
chikwi, and some others taking the concord li, 
and forming their plural in ma-. That the aug- 
mentatives also belong to this class—a fact we 
had long overlooked as one seldom hears them 
used in the plural—is proved by this sentence 
from a native tale, which long puzzled us by its 
seemingly wrong concords: ‘‘Chi da bwera 
chimbalame ; chapiko limodzi, chadiso limodzi, 
chamwendo limodzi”; ‘‘Theré came a big 
bird, (it had) one big wing (piko), one 
big eye (diso), one big leg (mwendo).” This 
quite fits in with Mr. Taylor's divisions, 
and the Mang’anja fourth-class concord particle 
chi does not seem to exist in Swahili, but has 
its place supplied by ki. Mr. Taylor makes ten 
classes (to Steere’s eight) by counting pa, ku, 
and mw as separate concords—a reasonable ar- 
rangement, also adopted for Mang’anja in the 
standard dictionary of that language, that of 
Dr. Scott, who, however, somewhat complicates 
matters by counting all plurals as separate 
classes. 

We have also received the S.P.C.K.’s 
Xosa Incwadi ye-Sakramente engewele, or ‘ Book 
of the Holy Sacrament,’ by the Bishop of St. 
John’s, and a version in the same language of 
‘The Children’s Saviour,’ by the Rev. E. Osborne 
(Boston, U.S.), entitled Umsindisi Wabant- 
wana. It consists of a series of Sunday- 
school lessons, arranged to extend from 
Advent to Whitsunday, and will be found 
useful by teachers. The translation has been 
made by Aaron E. Nazo. A Dutch edition of 
the same little book has been prepared by the 
Rev. W. P. G. Schierhout. The S.P.C.K. 
has also issued confirmation cards, neatly 
printed in gold and colours, in Xosa and 
Luganda. A less-known Bantu language 
than the above is Chino (or Mashona)—in 
which we have selections from the Prayer Book, 
with some hymns, and the first six chapters of 
St. Mark’s Gospel. Chino, like Ronga, is in- 
teresting as a link between the Zulu group and 
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the great Nyanja or Sena stock. Two more 
yersions of the Prayer Book—or rather of selec- 
tions from it—are in the Isuama and Ibo lan- 
guages respectively. These two, spoken in the 
Niger Delta, if not dialects of the same tongue, 
are closely akin, and were thought by Latham 
to be ‘‘certainly related to the Kafir class.” 
This opinion, however, belongs to a time when 
the study of African languages was yet com- 
paratively in its infancy, and, till the matter 
has been more fully investigated, it seems safe 
to relegate Ibo and Isuama to F. Miiller’s 
provisional ‘* Negro” group —a_ convenient 
receptacle for nondescripts. A cursory ex- 
amination of J. F. Schon’s ‘Ibo Grammar’ 
{1861)—- which appears to be so far, with 
the exception of Bishop Crowther’s ‘ Primer’ 
(1857), the only one—strengthens the sus- 
picion that Ibo may be a degenerate Bantu 
language early separated from the main stock, 
and perhaps influenced (as Lepsius thought) by 
Hamitic contact. The differences in grammatical 
structure can easily be explained by loss, as 
modern English has lost most of its inflections ; 
we can trace (with the materials at hand) but 
few resemblances in the vocabulary, but these 
are all the more noticeable because of phonetic 
divergences, which inspire more confidence 
in the identity of the words than an exact 
coincidence. Phonetically considered, the kp 
or gb and the nasal m and 1 are difficulties, 
‘but they may have been adopted from outsiders, 
like the Zulu clicks, or they may have some 
raison d’étre to be revealed by further study of 
the Bantu languages. Besides the Prayer 
Book, the S.P.C.K. has printed Ibo transla- 
tions of the Church Catechism and Simpson’s 
Primer. 

The Kimegi or Kaguru language is spoken 
in Usagara, a district about two hundred miles 
inland from Zanzibar, and included within the 
German territory. A grammar of it was pub- 
lished by J. T. Last in 1886, and some of the 
C.M.S. missionaries have prepared a hymn-book 
and abridged Book of Common Prayer. To these 
is now added Masomo ya Kimegi (‘ First 
Reading Book’), by the Rev. A. N. Wood 
{S.P.C.K.). The language greatly resembles 
that of the neighbouring Wagogo (in which we 
have previously had occasion to notice one or 
two publications), both being closely akin to 
Swahili; but it is quite distinct enough to require 
separate study. 

_Several unobtrusive but valuable contribu- 
tions to the science of philology and ethno- 
graphy have recently been made by M. Henri 
A. Junod, of the (Swiss) Mission Romande, 
which has since 1887 had a station at Lourengo 
Marques. M. Junod has clearly established 
the existence of the Thonga group of languages 
spoken by the people usually known as Ama- 
tonga, who are not to be confounded with the 
Tongas of Inhambane (an entirely different tribe 
who with the allied ‘‘Tchopis” form two en- 
caves within the Thonga territory), the Ba- 
Tonga (Ba-Toka) of the Zambesi, or the Atonga 
of Lake Nyasa. The Thonga languages include 
the Ronga of Delagoa Bay; Hlanganu (? ‘* Shan- 
gaan”), spoken in the Lebombo mountains ; 
Jonga, between the Nkomati and the Olifant 
River ; Nwalungo, Bila, and the Hlengwe group, 
one of whose dialects is known under the name 
of Xitswa (Chi-Tswa). M. Junod’s grammar of 
the Ronga language was published some time 
ago at the expense of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment. He has now issued Chants et Contes des 
Ba-Ronga (Lausanne, Bridel & Co.), a volume 
of the greatest interest to students of compara- 
tive folk-lore. In Part I. a number of Ronga 
Songs are given with the musical notation. 
M. Junod discusses a subject we do not re- 
member to have seen examined before—the 
compass and capabilities of the timbila—the 
instrument known in South Africa as a ‘‘ Kafir 
plano,” on the Zambesi as marimba, and in 
Ng’anja as magologodo. Its ten keys form 


G flat major, and it would appear that all instru- 
ments of this kind are tuned to the same key. 
The common opinion that all African melodies 
are in the minor key is, according to our author, 
a mistake. Most of those he has collected are 
in the major ; but he considers that the plaintive 
character they generally exhibit is due to an 
entirely different cause—to their beginning on 
a high note and ending with a low one. The 
stories contained in this volume are thirty in 
number, some of them of foreign (Portuguese 
or Indian) origin. These, however, may be 
distinguished at a glance from the genuine 
native tales. The collector was fortunate enough 
to obtain two small cycles of rabbit sturies, each 
forming a fairly complete whole. One of these 
contains the ‘ Tar-Baby ’ episode almost exactly 
as it is in ‘Uncle Remus.’ Another tolerably 
complete cycle is given in ‘L’Epopée de la 
Rainette.’ 

A larger work, entitled Les Ba-Ronga: Etude 
Ethnographique sur les Indigénes de la Baie de 
Delagoa (Lausanne, Bridel & Co.)—of which the 
two pamphlets ‘ La Tribu et la Langue Thonga, 
avec quelques Echantillons de Folk-lore Thonga,’ 
and ‘L’Art Divinatoire’ were precursors-—is 
packed full of information of the greatest value 
to the ethnographer. We cannot here attempt 
to do more than direct attention to it. It is, 
perhaps, the completest thing of the kind that 
has appeared for many years. The sections on 
ancestor-worship and the notion of heaven 
(tilo, izulu), on sorcery and native medicine, 
and the art of divination (for investigating which 
the author enjoyed special facilities) will be 
found peculiarly interesting. 

We have to notice some small publications 
of the S.P.C.K. belonging to a very different 
region. The Epistles have been translated into 
the language of the Zimshian (Tsimsheean) 
Indians of British Columbia ; and Archdeacon 
Canham, of Selkirk, has contributed a 
vocabulary of that of the Wood Indians, one of 
the Yukon River tribes. 

We have also received Part I. (spelling 
and reading) of a Nigga Primer, by the Rev. 
J. B. MacCullagh, C.M.S., of the Aiyansh 
Mission, Naas River, British Columbia. The 
reduction of this language to writing appears 
to have presented some phonetic difficulties, 
and we are not sure that all of these have been 
solved in the happiest fashion, e.g., ‘* qu equals 
qu in quit whispered off sharply ; gum is pro- 
nounced gum ”; but why not write gum at once ? 
To our thinking, moreover, it would have been 
simpler to drop q altogether, as has been done 
in other phonetic reductions, and represent the 
sound of qu in quit bykw. ‘L may do as well 
as any other character to represent a sound 
equivalent to the Welsh //, but we cannot agree 
that the latter is ‘‘somewhat like cl in clff.” 
Surely the Zulu Al (quite satisfactorily rendered 
by those letters) represents the same or nearly 
the same sound. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 


Tue general public hear but rarely of the 
excellent work done by the officials of the 
Geological Survey of Canada, and the publica- 
tion of a popular account of one of the many 
expeditions in the course of which the physical 
features of the broad lands of the Dominion 
are becoming known should, therefore, prove 
acceptable. Such an account will be found in 
Across the Sub-Arctics of Canada (Fisher 
Unwin). The leader of the expedition was Mr. 
L. Burr Tyrrell, but the author of the book is 
Mr. J. W. Tyrrell, who accompanied his brother 
as botanist and surveyor. Starting from Fort 
Edmonton on May 29th, 1893, the expedition 
made its way to Fort Chippewyan on Athabasca 
Lake, an old and important trading centre of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and the seat of a 
Roman Catholic bishop and an Anglican mis- 


the lake and the ‘‘height of land,” as the 
Canadians call it, or water-parting, the explorers 
reached the head of the Telzoa river, which had 
never before been visited, in its entire course, 
by a white man. It proved navigable throughout 
for river boats, except at one spot, where it 
forms rapids; and as the geological formation 
promises the existence of silver, copper, and 
gold, it may at some future period acquire con- 
siderableimportance. It enters Chestertield Inlet. 
The beautiful woods met with during the earlier 
part of the journey were soon left behind, and a 
region of desolation was entered upon, a large 
part of the country being covered with frozen 
mossy bogs, where ‘‘ moss-glaciers”” discharge 
their ‘‘ calves” into the lakes into which the 
Telzoa river frequently expands. Now and then, 
in sheltered spots, outlying patches of spruce 
and tamarinds presented a welcome sight, but 
at length these, too, disappeared ; yet in the 
treeless, rocky wilderness which the explorers 
now entered upon, they met with a herd of 
several thousand reindeer. The mouth of 
Chesterfield Inlet and Hudson’s Bay was reached 
on September 19th. Snow had begun to fall 
as early as the beginning of August, and new 
ice was forming before that of the preceding 
season had melted away. By the beginning of 
October the whole country was buried in snow, 

ice formed rapidly, the canoes had to be aban- 

doned, and the expedition might have come to 
grief had not timely help arrived from Fort 
Churchill, the great distributing centre of the 

Hudson’s Bay Company, visited once a year by 

a steamer, which brings fresh supplies and takes 

away the furs collected during the hunting 

season. Before the expedition was back at 

Winnipeg, 3,200 miles had been travelled by 

canoe and snowshoe. The volume is well illus- 

trated, but the map is anything but satisfactory. 


Islands of the Southern Seas. By Michael 
Myers Shoemaker. Illustrated. (Putnam’s 
Sons.)— These are only passing notes (but 
pleasantly written, currente calumo, by a sym- 
pathetic and observant traveller) of a journey 
over such comparatively familiar ground as 
Hawaii, Australasia, and Java. In the cordial 
tone of all his references to this country, he 
asserts that the English are the greatest 
travellers on the globe. (He pays us, by the 
way, the perhaps greater compliment of spell- 
ing “traveller” as we du!) Only Central 
Asia, he says, is not familiar ground to us. He 
himself has been there—and, he might have 
added, at. least two American authorities of 
great distinction, Messrs. Schuyler and Rock- 
hill. He has a keen eye for beauty of land- 
scape, his description sometimes rising to 
eloquence, and he makes the aforesaid uni- 
versality of travel an excuse for his favourite 
practice of i!lustrating scenery by comparison. 
Thus he likens the sounds of New Zealand to 
the fjords of Norway, the mountain pastures of 
Switzerland to those of the Pamirs, and so on. 
New Zealand, indeed, he describes as a 
‘¢ wonderland ” of charm. Among other attrac- 
tions :— 

“ As for birds, I have never heard more beautiful 
melodies than are poured downward from the 
boughs of New Zewland trees. One could almost 
believe from the notes which come flooding down 
from yonder gulden songster that Siegfried’s bird 
had come here to dwell when his mission was 
ended near the Drachenfels. His song ends with 
the setting of the sun, and we, weary of the outer 
world, find it pleasant to return to our comfortable 
inn, and, sitting by a roaring fire, gaze into its 
glowing depths, or out, through open windows, 
upon the silent majesty of these eternal snows.” 

On one occasion, indeed, the return to the inn 
was less happy. The author arrived cold and 
wet, and found the only chair oppesite the fire 
occupied by ‘‘ Prof. F.,” who declined to vacate it. 
But ‘Prof. F.,” who might be identified from 


the context, may have another version of the 
story. Perhaps the most interesting part of 
the book, as treating of a region less familiar 





sion station. Here final preparations were 





4 complete musical sequence, being the scale of 





made for entering the ‘‘ barren lands.” Crossing 


than the rest, is that which deals with Java, 
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and especially with the district—some fifty 
miles in extent—occupied by the magnificent 
ruins of Boro Bodor and other temples and 
palaces. Here the author adds some useful 
directions to intending travellers; indeed, 
throughout he discourses pleasantly and intel- 
ligently on all that comes within his personal 
observation; but subjects like Australian 
politics and administration cannot be explained 
in half a page. Weare surprised to hear that 
the hotels of New Zealand are much superior 
to those in American cities of corresponding 
importance, though the writer complains of the 
British indifference to fruit and vegetables, and 
ignorance of ‘‘ what coffee is.” Australian beef 
may not be ‘‘so fine as American,” but that its 
exportation ‘‘ has not thus far been a profitable 
undertaking ” we venture to doubt. The pilot 
who took the author through Torres Straits was 
pilot of the Quetta when that vessel was lost in 
those seas, and the writer seems to complain 
that after such a catastrophe he should still 
appear smiling and jovial. But both pilot and 
captain were acquitted of any blame. The 
writer, besides, exaggerates the calamity. The 
pilot was by no means, as he tells us, the sole 
survivor ; out of a total of 290 souls, 160 were 
saved. 

' It is pleasant to have old memories revived 
by the receipt from Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. 
of a Chicago reprint of Hazlitt’s translation of 
M. Huc’s Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and China. 
These two thin volumes of the Open Court 
Publishing Company strongly remind us of 
those with which we were familiar nearly fifty 
years ago, and the woodcuts seem the same, 
only dreadfully worn. 

Au Pays des Ba-rotsi, par Alfred Bertrand 
(Paris, Hachette), is the account of an expedi- 
tion to Central Africa, jointly undertaken in 
1895-6 by Mr. P. C. Reid and Capt. A. St. H. 
Gibbons. As the latter published early in 
the year a narrative of this journey, Eng- 
lish readers will hardly expect to find much 
that is new to them in the present volume. 
It should, however, be stated that M. Bertrand 
traversed several parts of the country not 
visited by his companions ; that his account of 
the Barotse, and of the beneficial labours of 
the venerable M. Coillard among them, is full 
of interest ; and that he was at Johannesburg 
during the troublous days preceding and follow- 
ing Dr. Jameson’s raid. Incidentally they will 
learn, too, that half-breed Portuguese slave- 
dealers still visit the Barotse country, but that 
the king, acting under the advice of the mis- 
sionaries, no longer countenances them, but 
prevents them from carrying on their nefarious 
traffic within his territories. The book is sumptu- 
ously printed and well illustrated. The map 
is a reprint of that by Capt. Gibbons. 








NORSE HISTORY AND PHILOLOGY. 

Historisk-topografiske Skrifter om Norge og 
norske Landsdele forfattede i Norge i det 
16% Aarhundrede. Udgivne for det Norske 
Historiske Kildeskriftfond ved Dr. Gustav 
Storm. (Christiania, Brégger.)—This collec- 
tion embraces six distinct documents, viz., 1, 
‘Om Norgis rige,’ by Magr. Absolon Beyer ; 
2, ‘Om Hammer’; 3, ‘Om Agershuus’; 4, 
*‘ Nommedals leens beskriffuelse’ ; 5, ‘ Lofotens 
och Vesteraalens beskriffuelse, 1591,’ by Erik 
Schonnebél ; 6, ‘Om Findmarcken.’ Of these, 
No. 1, composed about 1567, is historically the 
most important of all. It consists of a summary 
of the early history of Norway up to the union 
with Denmark, a connexion which the author 
sanguinely informs his readers will continue 
“till the last day”; a description of the 
country’s subsequent development under the 
figure of the five ages of Norway ; and finally 
‘Norgis Loff’ (a eulogy of Norway) under 
thirteen heads, wherein the superiority of that 
kingdom over her Scandinavian sisters is patrio- 
tically set forth. The author, who studied at 





Copenhagen and Wittenberg, seems to have been 
a man of some learning and very consider- 
able general information, although he certainly 
knew more Latin than Greek, and was better 
acquainted with later historical literature than 
with the ancient classics. His most important 
service to history, however, as Dr. Storm well 
points out, is the preservation by him of some 
fragments of the lost parts of a MS. chronicle of 
the diocese of Bergen, dating back to Bishop 
Narse’s time (1278-1304). No.2 is a_ brief 
description of the diocese and borough of Hamar 
till the abolition ‘of the bishopric and the disso- 
lution of the religious houses, about 1537. The 
original MS. cannot, from internal evidence, be 
much later than 1553. Nos. 3, 4, and 6 are of 
purely local interest, but No. 5 contains a pecu- 
liarly attractive description (c. 1591) of Lofoten 
and Vesteraal, abounding as it does with curious 
details regarding the fauna of these remote sub- 
Arctic tracts, in which observation and super- 
stition, amusingly and inextricably intermingled, 
tell their wondrous tale in quaint and racy old 
Danish. Take, for instance, the following 
account of the sea-horse, or great gull (Fulmarus 
glacialis), which, it will be noticed, the author 
confounds with the halcyon (Alcedo ispida) :— 

“ There is found in these parts a kind of fowl, sea- 
horse the folks call it, which I verily believe to be 
the same fowl whereof Plinius writeth and which he 
calleth the halcyon. This same fowl feareth not man, 
but setteth himself hard by a boat, and eateth all they 
cast out to him. His voice is as it were a horse 
neighing, his feathers are Brey, and he is not quite 
so big as a small sea-mew. His beak is like unto a 
gull’s beak, and right above his beak, hard by his 
eyes, are two large holes like unto the nostrils of a 
horse, and these be his nostrils, so folks say. He is 
not of those fowls that may be eaten, inasmuch as 
there goeth forth from him an evil poisonous 
stench. There be few that will touch him, but if 
any do smite him with the large end of an oar so 
that he lieth dead upon the sea, his fellows will 
straightway come and tear at him, with loud cries 
until he doth fly his way along with the rest. I 
have heard tell by good and honest folks that if 
any man will take this fowl alive and bind a little 
steel on to him, his fellows will straightway mark 
the same, wherefore they will gather together 
round about bim and pluck out all his feathers, and 
if even then they cannot get the steel off him they 
will tear him to pieces and so fly away. This fowl 
liketh not to be abroad save in dark weather; at 
other seasons he abideth in the wild seain islands 
whither no Christian man ever cometh, and many 
deem that this same sea-horse is a hulder-fonl Ci. Z 
a bird from the hulder, or invisible, fairy realm], 
and therefore suffereth not steel upon him, for if 
steel do come upon the land where these fowls do 
abide, it is straightway made manifest. Yet I hold 
this to be a fable. Nevertheless, ‘tis certain that 
if one do bind steel on such a fowl, and thus letteth 
him go again, all his fellows do tear the feathers 
from off him and so at last plume him to death, but 
wherefore they do this thing God alone knoweth, 
who knoweth all things,” 


Space will not permit us to quote the equally 
curious account of the snow-tit (Emberiza 
nivalis), which always brings snow with it, 
‘‘and no man knoweth whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth”; but, in fact, the whole of 
this ‘‘ Beskriffuelse ” is a veritable El] Dorado for 
both the naturalist and the lover of folk-lore. 
To criticize the editorial work of Dr. Storm 
would be almost an impertinence. He seems 
to have most patiently consulted and collated 
every existing MS. relating to the six docu- 
ments he has thus brought together, and has 
thereby seemingly purged his text of everything 
distantly approaching obscurity. His introduc- 
tion, too, is a model of lucid exposition, and his 
not too frequent foot-notes are equally concise 
and pregnant. 


Det Norrine Sprog pi Shetland. Af Jakob 
Jakobsen. (Copenhagen, Prior.)—This, from 
a philological point of view, exceedingly interest- 
ing work is the preliminary result of a scientific 
tour through the Feerder and Shetlands during 
1892-95, and aims simply at giving a general 
apergu of the old Norse words still sur- 
viving in the Shetland dialect—‘‘ specimens,” 
as the author feelingly expresses it, ‘‘ of a poor, 





ill-used language in the throes of its death 
agony.” The comparatively rapid degeneration 
and dissolution of the ‘‘ Norn” (corruption 
of Norréna) language, as the common folk in 
the Shetlands themselves call the native dialect, 
after the transfer of the islands in 1469 from 
Norway to Scotland, were primarily due to 
the isolated position of the Shetlanders, which 
made it impossible for them effectually to 
resist the masterful influence of Scotch 
colonization under the tyrannical rule of the 
Stewart earls. The old law- book of the 
Shetlanders disappeared as early as the second 
half of the sixteenth century ; their lagting, 
or legislative assembly, was at a very early date 
packed with foreign hirelings ; and even when 
their worst oppressor, Patrick Stewart, expiated 
his evil deeds on the scaffold, the islands benefited 
very little thereby, as they simply became a 
fief of the Scotch Crown. Henceforth Scotch 
influence became supreme, and by the middle of 
the seventeenth century the language was almost 
as completely appropriated as the land had been. 
The inhabitente themselves began to look down 
upon it, and considered it a mark of culture to 
interlard their discourse with Low Scotch turns 
of expression. Herr Jakobsen makes it clear, 
however, that it is an exaggeration to say that 
the dialect died out completely at the end of 
last century. Its disappearance, though steady 
and continuous throughout the eighteenth 
century, was slow and gradual’; and in 
some parts — Foula, for instance — it 
was spoken far into the present century. 
As late as 1894 the author found some 
peasants there who could repeat long sentences 
in Norse, and he has rescued, literally from the 
mouths of the people, some very curiously cor- 
rupt blends of Low Scotch and Old -Norse, in 
the shape of riddles and verses. Herr Jakobsen 
regards this almost extinct language, in its 
purer form, as close akin to the South-West 
Norwegian dialect. We trust the author will 
carry out his original plan of compiling a dic- 
tionary of the Old Norse elements in New 
Shetland from the rich store of words he has 
already collected. If, as he assures us, his col- 
lections contain at least several thousands of 
indisputable Norse words not to be found ip 
Thomas Edmonston’s ‘ Etymological Glossary 
of the Shetland and Orkney Dialect,’ published 
thirty years ago, comparative philologists will 
be under a deeper debt of gratitude to him than 
they are already. 

Fran Filologiska Féreningen i Lund: Sprak- 
liga wppsatser. (Lund, Malmstrém.) — The 
Philological Union of Lund was founded some 
years ago, by a body of undergraduates at the 
University of Lund especially devoted to philo- 
logical studies, in order to excite a wider and 
deeper interest in their favourite science. The 
result has been an unqualified success, and 
the Union now celebrates the tenth year of its 
existence by publishing a volume of linguistic 
dissertations, all more or less remarkable, and 
some of them really excellent. The first thing 
that strikes one about this collection is its 
width of range. Of the ten dissertations, five 
only are written in Swedish, and of these five 
only two relate to specially Swedish subjects. 
Four of the remainder are in Latin, while Herr 
Emil Rodhe writes in English, as to the manner 
born, a luminous and suggestive essay entitled 
‘Transitivity in Modern English,’ which wel 
deserves the attention of students. We have 
no space to enter into a detailed criticism of 
this singularly interesting study, but would 
merely remark in passing that the very i- 
genuity of the author sometimes tempts him 
into whimsically fine differentiations, e.g., his 
attempted distinctions between butcher, shaughter, 
and slay. Thus we are told that ‘‘ slaughter is 
coarser and more picturesque by contrast, 
while slay is restricted to poetical or Scrip- 
tural phraseology.” It is also interesting to 
note that most of the writer’s examples are 
taken from ‘Silas Marner’; and Mr. Jerome 
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THOMAS WINTER'S CONFESSION. 


FatHer Gerarp has reinforced his argument 
that Winter’s Confession, as preserved at Hat- 
field, is a forgery by the welcome publication of 
a facsimile of the document—this time complete 
and at full size—and also of several acknow- 
ledged specimens of Winter’s handwriting, to 
which he has appended his own comments 
(‘Thomas Winter’s Confession and the Gun- 
powder Plot,’ London and New York, Harper 
& Brothers). His two main arguments I 
propose to meet in detail, as, if that can be 
done, the reasoning from probability is not of 
much importance. 

1. ‘*A feature,” writes Father Gerard at 
p. 11, 

“of the original confession which must strike the 
least observant is the extensive emendation it has 
undergone, and this unquestionably appears to 
furnish a strong argument for its authenticity. If 
there were forgery, it may be argued, the story 
would have been carefully prepared before the 
forger was set to work, whereas Winter himself 
might naturally alter, or add, as he went along, 
especially as his letters show him to have been in 
the habit of doing so.”’ 

I could not express my own opinion in better 
words. 

Father Gerard next argues as follows :— 

* At the same time, it is fair to observe, the correc- 
tions of the confession, while not precisely similar 
to those which Wiuter was accustomed to make, 
are such as would be made by one preparing a docu- 
ment for the press, rather than by a prisoner setting 
down the particulars of a desperate crime. In his 
letters Winter not unfrequently, while a sentence 
was yet unfinished, changed his mind concerning it 
or its construction. In the confession phrases and 
clauses which are quite complete have been altered 
with no change of sense, but only of sound, in a 
fashion which would occur to none but a purist in 
style, and one more than usually fastidious.” 

Here it seems to me that Father Gerard has 
failed to distinguish between an author preparing 
a statement for the press and a forger who had 
to copy a document made ready to his hand, 
and who knew that as soon as he had finished 
his task it would be committed to print. The 
former is quite likely to alter, as is done in the 
Confession (p. 1, 1. 3), ‘‘aspiring to” into 
‘affecting hereby,” or (1. 15) ‘‘glad of my 
company” to ‘‘glad to see me.” The latter, 
in my opinion, is most unlikely to do anything 
of the kind. Father Gerard seems to have 
altogether underestimated the load he places 
on the back of his unfortunate ‘‘ forger.” 
It is comparatively easy work to forge a copy 
of a letter in which every word to be copied 
is already provided. The other case mentioned 
by Father Gerard (p. 8, note 1), when Salisbury 
‘** caused one Barnes to convey ” to Hugh Owen 
a letter purporting to be from Phelippes, but 
‘* of Barnes’s own handwriting,” evidently pre- 
sents greater difliculties ; but we have not the 
letter before us, and if it was a short one, as it 
probably was, the difficulties of this forgery 
cannot bear any comparison with that of the 
Confession of Winter, which covers nearly eight 
closely written folio pages. 

In any case, the task of the forger of the 
latter must have been one of enormous difficulty. 
We know of no specimen of Winter’s hand- 
writing sufficiently long on which he could base 
his work, and even if the Government possessed 
such a model to work from, every letter must 
have been weighed and considered before it 





was copied. One of two things must have 
happened. When the forger received the paper 
which he was required to copy he musteither have 
placed his forgery directly on paper, or have had 
an intermediate form in forged characters from 
which he produced his final effort. In the first 
alternative the difficulty must have been go 
great that he would hardly like to trouble him- 
self with creating a fresh one merely for the 
sake of a little improvement of style. In the 
latter case he would surely have corrected his 
rough copy rather than the fair one. More- 
over, one line in the same page (p. 1,1. 7 
from bottom) cannot—so far as I can see— 
be reconciled with the hypothesis of a copyist. 
Omitting all corrections, the writing inserted 
above or below the line stands thus: ‘he 
answered sayd y* he had found a mean to att 
one instant to deliver us,” &c. The words 
in italics have a penstroke through them, 
whilst over the second erasure is written ‘‘ be- 
thought him a way,” and underneath the word 
‘* found ” is written ‘‘ of.” In the first place the 
change from ‘‘answered” to‘‘sayd” must have been 
made in the process of writing, and cannot have 
been of the nature of a subsequent correction for 
the press ; and in the second set of words it would 
have been impossible for a copyist tohaveinserted 
words so unconstruable as ‘*‘ bethought him a 
way.” Take it as an hypothesis that the writer, 
having got as far as ‘‘mean to,” wished to 
proceed with the words ‘‘ at one instant,” and 
alters ‘‘mean to” to ‘‘way.” He thinks of 
improving ‘‘ found” to ‘‘ bethought him,” but, 
finding that ‘‘ him” has run too close to “‘ way,” 
inserts ‘‘ of,” but has to put ‘‘of” below the 
line, with the caret above, and he needs even 
then the ‘‘a” on the main line, which he had 
inadvertently scratched out. We thus get an 
explanation of the final result, ‘‘he sayd y* he 
had bethought him of [a] way,” which is, at all 
events, in accordance with the quick and 
hurried writing of the whole document. On 
the other hand, even if this view be 
not accepted, I entirely fail to see how 
this passage can be accounted for by the 
copyist theory. If he had on his paper ‘‘sayd,” 
how could he possibly copy it ‘‘ answered”? 
or, if he had ‘‘ bethought him of a way,” &c., 
how could he copy it ‘‘found a mean to att”? 
Nor can these changes be accounted for on the 
theory of correction of the press by a purist, as 
the phrase-on the line as it stands is absolute 
nonsense, which can only be accounted for on 
the theory that the corrections were made 
in the process of writing. The argument is, 
I fear, difficult to be followed by those who 
have not the facsimile before them, and it is 
no doubt simpler to refer to a passage at p. 6, 
1. 3 from the bottom, ‘‘might acquaint such as 
he thought good for whom they thought fitt.” 
All this could not be in the copy, as it is 
mere nonsense, and the correction to ‘‘ acquaint 
whom they thought fitt” is plainly one made 
by a writer who was perfectly free to change 
his language as he went on. 

2. The next argument I notice is one which, 
if it cannot be assailed with effect, will 
almost carry conviction by itself to many of 
Father Gerard’s readers. ‘‘Still more note- 
worthy,” writes Father Gerard (p. 12, 1. 16), 
‘*are various instances in which the writer appears 
to have been on the point of falling into an error 
familiar to copyists, known to the learned as ‘para- 
blepsy,’ or, in plain language, ‘ skipping.’ That is 
to say, he was on the point of emitting a line of his 
original and passing prematurely to the next.” 

If Father Gerard can show this to be the case 
his cause is more than half gained. His evidence 
is as follows :— 

“Thus on the seventh page, speaking of Fauke’s 
mission to Flanders to disclose the plot to Stanley 
and Owen, he says, ‘We agreed that he should be 
provided that he gave hitt them with the same oath 
that we had taken it before’; but at first (1. 10 
sup.) instead of ‘oath’ he wrote ‘reasons,’ which, 
again, makes no possible sense. In the following 
line, however, we find ‘reason ’ in its proper place. 


Similarly, p. 8, 1. 13 inf, we find ‘and’ erased at the 
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inni f a line and occurring in the next; p. 9, 
bint. we find ‘so’; and p. 1041. 9 inf, ‘ hone In 
the last instance the space between the erasure and 
the recurrence of the word erased is almost identi- 
cally the same as in the first, as though this were the 
measure of a complete line in the original draft.” 

Of the second and third examples I shall say 
no more than that the phenomena they present 
are easily explicable on quite a different hypo- 
thesis from Father Gerard’s, whilst even if 
they were not, the recurrence of such ordinary 
words as ‘‘then” and ‘‘so” does not require any 
explanation. Moreover, Father Gerard does 
not suggest that the space between the erased 
words and their recurrence is the same as that 
between 1 and 4. His whole argument for 
“‘parablepsy’ is simply based on the identical 
space between ‘‘reasons” and ‘‘reason” in 
No. 1 and “then” and ‘‘then” in No. 4. 
Unfortunately for Father Gerard, he has proved 
nothing except that he has not read his own 
facsimile with care. The word which he 
imagines to be ‘‘reasons” is ‘‘tearms,” i.e., 
terms, written with perfect clearness. Not 
only does this correction blow his whole theory 
of ‘* parablepsy ” into the air, but it refutes his 
statement that the skip connected with the word 
makes no possible sense. The writing as it 
stands in the line is ‘‘ wee agreed y* he should, 
provided that he gave hitt wppo the same 
tearms oath that wee had taken,” &c. Down to 
the end of the word ‘‘ tearms ” everything is per- 
fectly intelligible. It is to no copyist, but to 
the writer, that we owe the substitution of 
“oath” for ‘‘ terms,” and this change necessi- 
tated the erasure of ‘‘uppo” (i.e., upon) and 
the substitution of ‘‘them w” above the line. 
It would be easy to multiply instances in which 
Father Gerard’s copyist theory breaks down, 
but I trust that I have said enough to show 
that the Hatfield Confession is not the work of 
a forger, and that the ordinary Gunpowder 
Plot story stands precisely where it did before 
Father Gerard's last assault. 

Icannot trespass on your space to pursue 
the subject further than to remark that the 
handwriting appears to me exceedingly like that 
of the statement made on November 25th (p. 21), 
that is to say, at the most, two days after the 
composition of the Confession. One mark of 
correspondence between the Confession and all 
the facsimiles in Father Gerard’s pamphlet is 
the distinct curve, constantly repeated, of the 
endings of the lines, which I do not think has 
been noticed. As to the signature ‘‘ Winter,” 
I have always admitted it to be a difficulty. 
Having started a suggestion which was never 
intended for anything more, I will now content 
myself with saying that there are more difli- 
culties in the way of attributing it toa forger 
than to Winter himself. Finally, let me ask 
once more what Father Gerard supposes to have 
been the object of the forgery. Whom was it 
intended to influence? When Cromwell in 1655 
produced a letter from Charles II. implying 
complicity with a conspiracy and showed it to 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, it might be 
said— though personally I see no reason to 
doubt that it was genuine—that he had an 
object in forging a document so profitable to 
himself. No similar reason can be alleged for 
a forgery in Winter’s case. The original was 
never brought before the public, and even 
James seems to have been put off with a 
copy. Even Father Gerard has not suggested 
any use that was or could be made of the sup- 
posed forgery. Samvuge. R. GARDINER. 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Georce Rovutiepce & Sons’ list of 
announcements includes the following: the 
fifteenth editions of ‘Men and Women of the 
Time,’ edited by V. G. Plarr, with five hundred 
new biographies, brought up to date ; of Stone- 
henge’s ‘ The Horse,’ revised by Harold Leeney; 
and of ‘The Microscope : its History, Construc- 
tion, and Application,’ by Dr. Jabez Hogg,— 





a new. edition of Mulhall’s ‘Dictionary of 
Statistics,’ brought up to date,—a new edition 
of Mr. W. S. Caine’s ‘ Picturesque India,’ with 
an additional chapter on Burma, and a chapter 
on the North-West Frontier, written especially 
for this book by the Right Hon. G. N. Curzon, — 
‘The Modern Chess Primer,’ by the Rev. E. E. 
Cunnington,—‘ How to Dance,’ a new guide by 
Edward Lawson, with music,—‘The Rhymes 
and Rhapsodies of Oliver Grey,— several new 
editions of standard works,—and the following 
new novels: ‘The Gift of Bonaparte,’ by 
Robert Shortz,—‘ Capt. Stormalong, the Bush- 
ranger,’ by John Shaw,—‘ Traitors Twain,’ by 
‘*Oakshaw,” — ‘ Monica’s Mistake,’ by Mrs. 
Nella Parker,—‘ The Luck of the Four-Leaved 
Shamrock,’ by E. Balme,—‘ Terrible Times: a 
Tale of the Indian Mutiny,’ by Percy Raines, 
—and ‘A Lost American: a Tale of Cuba,’ 
by the author of ‘Mr. Barnes of New 
York.’ 

Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s forthcoming books 
include: ‘The New Far East,’ by A. Didsy,— 
‘Mysteries of the Police and Crime,’ by Major 
A. Griffiths,—‘ Sir William White,’ by Suther- 
land Edwards,—‘ Newman Hall, an Autobio- 
graphy,’—‘ Potsherds,’ by Mrs. H. Birchenough, 
—‘ The Refiner’s Fire,’ by M. Hockliffe,—‘ The 
Shellback,’ by A. J. Boyd,—‘The Rebellion of 
Lil. Carrington,’ by L. T. Meade,—‘ Wild Life 
at Home: how to Study and Photograph It,’ 
by R. Kearton,—‘ Michael Faraday,’ by Prof. 
Silvanus P. Thompson, — ‘The Coming of 
the Kilogram; or, the Battle of the Stan- 
dards,’ by H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P.,—‘ Some 
Persons Unknown,’ stories by E. W. Hornung, 
—‘A Gun-Room Ditty Box,’ by G. Stewart 
Bowles,—‘ Matin and Vesper Bells,’ sermons 
by Dr. J. R. Macduff,—‘ Sermons preached in 
Memory of Mr. Gladstone,—‘The Life and 
Paintings of Vicat Cole,’—‘Sights and Scenes 
in Oxford City and University,’ by J. Whit- 
taker, a number of boys’ books by Ed- 
ward S. Ellis,—‘A Practical Method of teach- 
ing Geography,’—and new serials entitled 
‘Peril and Patriotism’ and ‘The Wars of 
the Nineties.’ 

Mr. Nutt’s announcements include: ‘The 
World Wonderful,’ told by ancient authors, 
and now retold by ©. Squire,—‘Under the 
Cuban Flag,’ a romance by F. A. Ober,— 
‘More Australian Legendary Tales,’ collected 
by Mr. K. L. Parker,—‘The Madonna in 
Art,’ by E. Hurll,—‘Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight,’ an abridged prose version by 
Jessie L. Weston,—in the ‘Grimm Library,” 
‘The Cuchullin Saga,’ by Dr. Whitley Stokes 
and others; ‘The Pre- and Proto - Historic 
Finns,’ by the Hon. J. Abercromby ; and ‘ The 
Home of the Eddic Poems: I. The Helgi 
Lays,’ a translation from Prof. Bugge,—‘ The 
Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland,’ Vol. II.,—in the Irish Text Society’s 
publications, Vol. I., ‘Eachtra Giolla an 
fhiugha,’ edited by Dr. Douglas Hyde,—‘ The 
Folk-lore of the Fiote (French Congo),’ by 
R. M. Dennett, Vol. XUI. of the Folk-lore 
Society, —‘* The Swerri Saga,’ translated by the 
Rev. John Sephton,—‘A History of Scottish 
Vernacular Literature,’ by T. F. Henderson, 
—‘In the Republic of Letters,’ by Prof. W. M. 
Dixon,—Holland’s translation of the ‘ Ceesars’ 
of Suetonius in the ‘‘ Tudor Translations,”— 
and ‘The Mirror of Perfection, the Earliest 
Life of S. Francis of Assisi,’ by Brother Leo, 
translated by Dr. Sebastian Evans, 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s new books 
include: ‘The Life of Henry Drummond,’ by 
Prof. George Adam Smith,—‘ Afterwards, and 
other Stories,’ by Ian Maclaren,—‘ Reminis- 
cences of Irish Life and Character,’ by M. Mac- 
Donagh,—‘ The Life of Dr. R. W. Dale of 
Birmingham,’ by his son A. W. W. Dale,— 
Principal A. M. Fairbairn’s ‘The Person of 
Christ and the Philosophy of Religion,’—‘ A 
Short History of the United States,’ by J. 
Huntly McCarthy,—‘ Neil Macleod: a Tale of 











Literary Life in London,’ by the author of ‘The 
Land of the Leal,’—‘Capriccios,’ by the Duchess 
of Leeds,—‘ Robert Louis Stevenson in Edin- 
burgh,’ by E. Blantyre Simpson,—‘ The Uncon- 
scious Mind,’ by Dr. Alfred T. Schofield, — 
‘Henry Robert Reynolds’s Life and Letters,’ 
edited by his sisters,—‘ Black Rock: a Tale 
of the Selkirks,’ by Ralph Connor,—‘ Hester 
Morley’s Promise,’ by Hesba Stretton,— 
‘Strange Conditions,’ by F. E. Newberry,— 
‘Meggott’s Brae: Portraits and Memories,’ by 
Halliday Rogers,—‘ Frank Hardinge,’ by Dr. 
Gordon Stables,—‘ A Handbook for Literary 
and Debating Societies,’ — ‘Table-Talk with 
Young Men,’ by W. J. Dawson, — ‘The Joy 
of Service,’ by the Rev. J. R. Miller,—‘ Via 
Domini: Sermons for the Christian Year,’ by 
Dr. J. H. Bernard,—‘His Big Opportunity,’ 
a story by Amy Le Feuvre,—‘ Jesus Christ and 
His Surroundings,’ by the Rev. Norman L. 
Walker,—‘ A Sketch of the Life-Work of Mrs. 
H. E. H. Urmston,’ by the Rev. George 
Everard,—and ‘John Stoughton: a Short Re- 
cord of a Long Life,’ by his daughter. 








‘TESTA DE NEVILL.’ 


THe etymology of the title of the great 
medizeval feodary known as the ‘Testa de 
Nevill’ is one of the unsolved problems of 
record scholarship. Dugdale (i. 228) of old, 
and in recent times the late Sir T. D. Hardy 
(‘Catalogue,’ iii. 342) and Mr. Walford Selby, 
indulged in several speculations on this subject ; 
but such fanciful suggestions as ‘* Nevill’s 
brains ” or ‘‘ Nevill’s will” cannot be seriously 
entertained by modern antiquaries. It would 
be just as pertinent to call attention to the un- 
doubted fact that an official named ‘‘ Testa” 
flourished in this period, or even to coin a new 
Christian name for some contemporary Nevill, 
like the index-maker of Madox’s ‘ History of 
the Exchequer,’ who inserts in his list of 
Nevilles one ‘* Testa,” distinguished for ‘‘ his 
accompt of certificates” of feudal services. 
Failing the commoner forms of teste and testa- 
mentum, there remain the more remote terms 
tasca=taxation, testa=an earthenware jar, and 
tasca (O.F. tasse)=a pouch. To these, in order 
to allow for the interchange of c and t, may be 
added cesta (cista), a receptacle for records. The 
claims of each of these terms may be supported 
with some show of probability. The analogies 
in favour of the first appear at first sight some- 
what convincing. The medizval glossaries give 
the form testa (tasca) as a levy, and tascha also 
as a tax-roll, whilst thasca occurs in this sense 
in the ‘Laws of Henry I.’ (c. 78), and taskers 
were known in Tudor England. The objections 
to this derivation are that, from a fiscal point of 
view, the term has a foreign significance, and, 
moreover, would appear to apply to seignorial 
dues, and not to feudal assessments for military 
service. Again, supposing that ‘‘ Nevill’s taxa- 
tion” is the meaning of the phrase, this does 
not fit with the accepted view of the official 
agency of Jollan de Nevill* in the adjudication 
of these assessments. It is, perhaps, to be re- 
gretted that such positive and authoritative 
statements respecting the authorship of his 
work as appear in works like Hardy’s 
‘Catalogue’ and the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ should have been made without 
any attempt to ascertain the manuscript origins 
of the Edwardian registers. To begin with, the 
contemporary title ‘Libri Feodorum’ is given 
as ‘Liber Feodorum.’ Then we are told that 
the ‘original manuscript” is ‘‘not known to 
be extant,” and, amongst other absurdities, 
that the Record edition ‘‘ reprints [sic] a col- 
lection of medizeval registers in the Record 
Office.” 

The facts are briefly these. In 1807 the 
Record Commissioners printed (casually and 





* A Ralph de Neville seems to be preferred by some as 
‘* Accountant of the Exchequer,” whatever that may have 


been. 
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unintelligently as usual) the single ‘‘ register,” 
in two parts, anciently known as ‘ Libri Feo- 
dorum.’ This register was probably compiled 
from an earlier Edwardian transcript, which in 
turn was copied from the original rolls of returns 
of feudal services made between the reign of 
John and the early years of Edward I., by 
whose order, doubtless, they were digested for 
the purpose of the contested scutages of the 
Welsh war. Now, as we still possess the greater 
part of the original returns, just as they were 
sent in to the Exchequer at various dates, it can 
scarcely be correct to say that, unfortunately, 
we no longer possess the ‘‘ original manuscript 
of the ‘Testa.’” The misfortune lies in the 
fact that these original returns have never to 
this day been collated with the register by 
those who have used and cited the printed 
‘Testa.’ But the really important point about 
the whole matter is one that seems to have been 
entirely overlooked, namely, that not only does 
the title ‘Testa de Nevill’ refer to certain 
antique lists alone, which, indeed, form but a 
small percentage of the whole register, but that 
the greater part of the lists thus headed appear 
to have been made at a certain date in the 
fourteenth year of John. 

To these were added, during the reign of 
Henry III. and the earlier years of that of 
Edward I., a large mass of returns relating to 
later assessments which were not derived from 
Nevill’s collection at all. The whole of this 
miscellaneous collection was then transcribed, 
and later still was fair-copied and bound up, as 
previously stated, in the two large volumes, 
bearing the title of the ‘ Testa de Nevill,’ which 
were printed by the old Record Commission. 

This title, however, as we have seen, refers 
properly to the earlier returns. The wording 
of that title also indicates that they were taken 
out of a definite collection. ‘*De Testa de 
Nevill” is the invariable heading of these lists ; 
and the expression which is occasionally used, 
**contentis in eadem Testa,” would seem to 
refer to a concrete rather than an abstract 
object—to the receptacle, in fact, in which they 
were preserved. Perhaps this view is streng- 
thened by a further reference which occurs in 
the unique transcript of a return for certain 
hundreds of Cambridge and Huntingdon, which 
transcript is stated to have been contained ‘in 
baga de Testa de Nevill.” This leads us in the 
direction of a new conclusion—that the testa 
itself was either one of those bags of soft 
leather or canvas in which small or fragile 
records were commonly placed, or else the 
vase or chest which contained this bag and its 
contents. 

The existence of these record pouches is, of 
course, well known, and they were frequently 
named after the officials who made use of them. 
There were the ‘‘ bags of the rolls of the justices 
itinerant,” and in this very period we find 
‘*Baga Thome Wake.” If this is the true 
interpretation of the matter, we might be 
inclined to prefer the view of a chest in which 
a bag containing the original rolls was placed. 
These rolls, which still exist, are only a few 
inches long, and most of them are scarcely 
thicker than one’s finger. It is well known 
that records were stored in such chests (arce 
or ciste) from the time of the author of the 
*Dialogus,’ and the phrase ‘‘ceste mone- 
tariorum” occurs once.* Returning to the 
alternative signification of an earthen vessel, 
it is a curious fact that an exact drawing of 
a pipkin or three-legged vessel, to which 
the term ‘‘testa” might be applied, occurs 
amongst the symbols of the record reposi- 
tories detailed in the ‘Kalendars and In- 
ventories of the Exchequer.’ Indeed, a small 
wooden ‘‘skippet” of this shape was recently 
preserved, stuffed full of precious records. 


It has been already stated that Jollan de 
Nevill can scarcely have been responsible for 
the return of these assessments. But even if 
we looked back to an earlier date and pitched 
on the great Hugh le Gros, Sheriff and Justice 
of the Forests in the reign of John, who found 
work for half a score of chaplains and clerks 
whose names appear in the Chancery Rolls as 
employed in Exchequer business, we have still 
to account for the actual practice of this assess- 
ment. Curiously enough, there occurs on the 
dorse of one of the original rolls the beginning 
of a writ addressed to Hugh de Nevill, Sheriff 
of Lincolnshire ; but from the analogy of the 
kindred, if not parallel returns made in the two 
preceding years, and preserved in the Red 
Book of the Exchequer, it would appear that 
the lists preserved in the ‘ Testa de Nevill’ were 
not assessed by any justice, or even baron of 
the Exchequer, as the lists of serjeanties mixed 
with them in the later volumes were assessed. 
The form of inquisition for the original returns 
of the ‘Testa’ collection has been fortunately 
preserved, and discloses the fact that the 
inquiry was to be made by the sheriff in every 
county. The writs commanding this inquisi- 
tion were dated on June Ist, 1212, and order the 
returns to be made under the sheriff's seal on 
the 25th of the same month. This is confirmed 
by the statement of the Waverley annalist that 
such inquisitions were made by the sheriffs in 
this year; and the chain of evidence is completed 
by the endorsements of the original returns, 
which show that they were received on the day 
prescribed by the Treasurer from the hands of 
the sheriffs or their attorneys. 

The importance of these discoveries lies in 
the fact that we are now free to seek in a new 
direction the person whose name is associated 
with these returns. If he were not the assessor, 
then he must have been the official custodian 
of these rolls about the period in which they 
were transcribed ; that is to say, near the end 
of the reign of Henry III. or in the early part 
of that of Edward I. 

Now we know that the official who had the 
care of documents of this nature at the Ex- 
chequer was the marshal,* and we find that 
John de Nevill was the clerk or deputy of 
Roger le Bigod, hereditary marshal, at 
the Exchequer from the thirty-first year of 
Henry III. until, apparently, the tenth year 
of Edward I.+ It is quite possible, therefore, 
that he may have been the writer of the several 
notes endorsed on the original rolls in a hand 
of Edward I. One of these notes is as follows : 

“Gloucester, Hereford in Wallia; continet xx. 
pecias. Non inveni nisi novem decim pecias et 
unum breve et unam cedulam, que __ incipit 
‘Inquirantur.’ Et liberate fuerunt michi die Jovis 
proximé ante festum Annunciationis beatz Mariz 
apud Felebroke, quo die redii de Wallia.” t 

In conclusion, it would seem, on the whole, 
preferable that we should regard the famous 
“testa”? as a corrupt rendering of cista, one 
of those large ‘‘arks,’’ or record chests, which 
were undoubtedly placed in the receipt of the 
Exchequer during this period,§ and which we 
know contained a variety of smaller boxes and 
bags enclosing particular records. There remains, 
however, one further difficulty to be explained 
which may not be at first apparent. How came 
it that this particular chest was labelled, as it 
probably was, with the name of Nevill, since 
such labels were nearly always reserved for the 
receptacles of State documents? The reason 
probably was that this clerk of the Marshalsea 
had died about February in the eleventh year 





* Not the chamberlains in this instance, for reasons 
stated below. 

+ His successor was appointed on October 28th, 1281. 

] He was summoned for military service in Wales, to 
begin June 17th, 1282, but this must refer to an earlier visit. 

§ It is interesting to find that a few years later the 
~ Testa i itself was deposited in the military department of the 





* Cf. “‘ De cistis domini Regis fractis apud Dublinu 
= — nay ne pg er pat sor et visis na 

revibus et aliis in ipsa cista inventis” . 
Documents temp. 18 Edw. I.,’ p. 99). a ne 





Doubtless the earlier rolls or original returns 
were carried about in the service of the Marshalsea during 
the Welsh war, just as the certificates of 1166 were carried 
in 3 certain “arca,” or record chest, more than a century 
earlier. 








of Edward I., indebted to the Crown, which had 
seized its debtor’s possessions. His officia] 
records (including doubtless these precedents 
for the military musters then in active pro. 
gress) would have been stored in the chest 
which has given its name to a part of this collec. 
tion, just as his infamous contemporary the 
chamberlain Adam de Stratton gave his name 
to the ‘‘ coffrus qui fuit Adze de Strattone,” and 
as, later still, there was actually preserved in 
the Exchequer in the reign of Edward III. a 
certain pyx, containing letters obligatory for 
the debt due to the Crown from another John 
de Nevill, which was placed ‘‘in cista cum 
tribus seruris* supra Receptam ad tale signum "+ 


\" Beil. t 


Husert Hatt. 
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Literary Gossip. 

Henry Seron MErriman’s new story, 
entitled ‘Roden’s Corner,’ will be published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. next Thurs- 
day. The scene of the novel is laid in 
Holland, and the plot turns upon one of 
those commercial “corners” with which 
we have become familiar. It is interesting 
to note that Merriman’s works are much 
in request for continental publication. To 
mention only his three latest books, trans- 
lations have been issued or are pending of 
‘With Edged Tools’ into French and 
German; of ‘The Sowers’ into German, 
Danish, and French; and of ‘In Kedar’s 
Tents’ into French and German. 


Tue same firm will publish on Septem- 
ber30th Mr. Augustine Birrell’s biographical 
sketch of Sir Frank Lockwood, which will 
include two portraits of Sir Frank, facsimiles 
of two of his letters, and some characteristic 
specimens of his humorous sketches. 


In the new volume of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ which extends from 
Teach to Tollet, and is to be published 
on the 26th inst., Canon Ainger writes on 
Tennyson ;- Mr. Leslie Stephen on Thacke- 
ray; the Rev. William Hunt on Archbishops 
Theobald and Theodore; Mr. J. Churton 
Collins on Lewis Theobald, the Shakspearean 
critic; Mr. J. A. Hamilton on Frederick 
Thesiger, first Lord Chelmsford; Mr. J. 
Willis Clark on Bishop Thirlwall and 
William Hepworth Thompson, Master of 
Trinity; Mr. William Carr on Thistlewood, 
the Cato Street conspirator; Miss Kate 
Norgate on Archbishop Thomas (a Becket) ; 
Mr. R. H. Legge on Arthur Goring Thomas, 
the musical composer; Mr. R. W. Burnie 
on Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, the inventor of 
the Thomas-Gilchrist process of manufac- 
turing steel; Sir Alexander Arbuthnot on 
James Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces of India; Sir 
Ernest Clarke on Sir Harry Stephen 
Meysey Thompson, the agriculturist; Mr. 
F. W. Gamble on John Vaughan 
Thompson, the zoologist; Mr. H. J. 
Robinson on General Perronet Thomp- 
son, the anti-Corn-Law writer; Prof. Bon- 
ney on Sir Charles Wyville Thomson ; 
Mr. Thomas Seccombe on James Thom- 
son, author of ‘The Seasons’; Mr. H. S. 





* The so-called “‘ Domesday Chest,” still preserved in the 
Record Office as a relic of the ancient Treasury of the Receipt, 
exactly answers this description. 

+ A very interesting illustration comes from the collection 
quoted above: ‘‘ Idem magister Adam dicit quod ubi eee 
ciste predicti Episcopi defuncti fuerunt in Castro Dubli 


in quibus Secreta Regis continebantur ” (Cole, p. 63). 
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Salt on James Thomson, author of ‘The 
City of Dreadful Night’; Mr. H. A. 
Webster on Joseph Thomson, the African 
explorer; Mr. E. Irving Carlyle on W. 
Thomson, the late Archbishop of York ; Mr. 
J. Bass Mullinger on Herbert Thorndike, 
the Anglican divine ; Mr. Lionel Cust on Sir 
James Thornhill; Mr. Walter Armstrong on 
Mary and Thomas Thornycroft ; Mr. Camp- 
bell Dodgson on John Thorpe, the Eliza- 
bethan architect ; Mr. Sidney Lee on Thomas 
Thorpe, the publisher of Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets, and on Francis Throckmorton, 
the Elizabethan conspirator; Sir Joshua 
Fitch on Thring, the head master of 
Uppingham; Mr. OC. H. Firth on Secretary 
Thurloe; Mr. J. M. Rigg on Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow; Mr. G. A. Aitken on Tickell, 
the poet; the Rev. Alexander Gordon 
on Archbishop Tillotson; and Col. E. M. 
Lloyd on General Tollemache, the friend 
of William III., whose name is sometimes 
misspelt Talmash. 

We are glad to supplement, on the best 
authority, our references to Mr. Savage 
Landor’s forthcoming book. He has spent 
ten months in careful revision of his 
materials, which will fill two volumes and 
be liberally illustrated. ‘In the Forbidden 
Land,’ as it will be styled, is therefore a 
very different thing from the author’s 
fugitive articles on his travels written under 
trying conditions. Apart from its claims 
as a book of adventure, it has a scientific 
interest. Mr. Landor climbed to the highest 
altitudes, and also discovered the sources of 
the elusive Brahmaputra. 


Mr. Hvucu THomson will make a new de- 
parture this autumn with the first of a series 
of old fairy tales illustrated in colour, and 
published at a shilling. The opening num- 
ber will be ‘Jack the Giant Killer,’ which 
will appear early in October. Besides full- 
page plates, every page of text will be sur- 
rounded by a decorative border illustrating 
the incidents of the tale. Mr. Thomson has 
also supplied some drawings of figure sub- 
jects for Mr. A. G. Bradley’s ‘ Highways 
and Byways of North Wales,’ to supple- 
ment, as in the case of Mr. Norway’s Sock 
on Devon and Cornwall, the landscape 
studies of Mr. Pennell. Mr. Thomson is 
now engaged upon illustrations, both land- 
scape and figure subjects, fora similar book 
on the north of Ireland, written by Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn. 


Dr. Rosert A. T. Z1mMMERMANN, who died 
on Thursday week last in his seventy-fourth 
year, was an eminent writer on «esthetics 
and philosophy. Born at Prague in 1824, 
he studied philosophy there, and later 
mathematics and science at Vienna. In 
1847 he became assistant at the Viennese 
Observatory, and in 1849 lecturer on specu- 
lative philosophy there. After being pro- 
fessor at Olmiitz and Prague, he took the 
philosophic chair at Vienna in 1861. In 
1869 he became a member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences. A disciple of Her- 
bart, he defended his master’s system of 
ethics against that of Hegel’s school with 
great ability. He wrote a number of excel- 
lent essays on Leibniz, Kant, Comte, Her- 
bart, and others, and a work on tragedy. 
His most important book was a treatise on 
esthetics. For more than thirty years he 
had been a valued contributor to the 





Atheneum, for which he wrote the annual 
survey of German literature. 

Messrs. ArcuisALp ConsTasBLE & Co. 
have arranged to follow up their library 
edition of Fielding’s works with an edition 
of Smollett’s novels. For this series Mr. 
W. E. Henley is writing a general introduc- 
tion. The edition will be complete in twelve 
volumes, and the first two volumes will be 
ready for publication very shortly. 

Ir has been announced, without due 
authority, that Mr. Bliss (late of Bliss, 
Sands & Co.) will join another firm. This 
is not the case. Mr. Bliss will henceforward 
be in the employment of Mr. John Murray, 
who has purchased his share of the books— 
‘“‘The Progressive Science Series,’’ Meyer’s 
‘Practical Dictionary of Cookery,’ Mr. 
Edwin Hodder’s ‘Suggestive Lives and 
Thoughts,’ and others which have not yet 
been announced. 

In the beginning of October Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. will publish a new story by 
Mrs. Birchenough, entitled ‘ Potsherds.’ 
The scene is laid chiefly in the Staffordshire 
Potteries, and the plot is more or less con- 
nected with that at present somewhat 
notorious industry. 

Earty in October also Messrs. Macmillan 
will publish a romanticstory of Moorish lifein 
the Riff country and in Tangier by Mr. A. J. 
Dawson, whose lastnovel, ‘God’s Foundling,’ 
was well received. ‘ Bismillah’ is the title 
of the new book, which may be regarded as 
the outcome of the author’s somewhat ad- 
venturous experiences in Morocco last year. 


TureEeE posthumous stories from the well- 
known pen of Mrs. Oliphant will shortly be 
issued in one volume by the same firm. 
Two of these are sketches of Scottish town 
life under different aspects earlier in the 
present century, while the third, ‘Dr. 
Barrére,’ turns upon a mysterious murder. 


Mr. Tuisetton Dyer has written a 
volume on the curiosities of parish 
registers, which will be published very 
shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock, under the 
title ‘Old English Social Life as told by 
the Parish Register.’ It deals incidentally 
with such subjects as parish customs, super- 
stitions, epidemics, parish scandals, and 
punishments. 


Ir is well to be in good time; still the 
announcement of the features of ‘ Downey’s 
Christmas Annual,’ which we have already 
received, seems very premature in this pre- 
sent hot season. 


Tue International Congress of Diplomatic 
History at the Hague seems to have been a 
success. Mr. Frederic Harrison, who as the 
author of ‘ William the Silent’ was happily 
directed by the Foreign Office to represent 
this country, had a great reception, and Mr. 
Hubert Hall’s paper, as expounded by Mr. 
Harrison in French, was the literary feature 
of the Congress. 


Miss E. D’Esterre-KEEtine writes con- 
cerning our recent review of her novel :— 

‘*In your kindly notice of my novel ‘The 
Queen’s Serf,’ in the Atheneum of Septem- 
ber 3rd, you say, ‘There is one feature in the 
book which detracts from its interest tech- 
nically, though it is often met with in fiction,’ 
Give me leave to say that the said feature is 
not matter of fiction, but matter of fact. 
Anomalous as it is, I had long my doubts as to 





the propriety of basing a novel on it. Having 
in the end decided to do so, I am unwilling to 
have it thought that I depicted a state of affairs 
neither potentially nor—as the case stands— 
actually true. The love story of Ambrose 
Gwinett is my invention, but the story of the 
death-sentence and the circumstances in which 
it was passed on him is not my invention.” 

As stated in our last issue, Messrs. Duck- 
worth & Co.’s autumn list of announcements 
includes a volume entitled ‘Some Verses,’ 
by Helen Hay. Miss Hay is the daughter 
of the retiring American Ambassador to 
London, Col. John Hay. She inherits 
much of the ability of the author of ‘ Pike 
County Ballads,’ and many, if not most of 
the poems included in the volume she is 
about to publish have appeared in the 
‘ Occasional Notes’ of the Pall Mall Gazette 
of the last two years. 

Tue discussion of the Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Bill, which has now been twice intro- 
duced by the Government, will bring to the 
front what is likely to become the crucial 
point of this measure. The Bill provides 
(in § 18) that the Council ‘“‘ may” admit to 
the register 
‘‘persons of proved attainments and com- 
petence as teachers who have been actually 
engaged in teaching for a term of more than 
three years” 
before the passing of the Act. 

Iris contended by many that the minimum 
of ‘“‘more than three years” is too great, 
and even that one school term should 
suffice. The difficulty in respect of teachers 
who have entered on their profession with- 
out having had the opportunity of securing 
a formal qualification, and without having 
been called upon to secure it, is manifestly 
considerable, and claims equitable treat- 
ment. It is urged that the precedent of 
other professional registers should be fol- 
lowed, by admitting all who are actual 
teachers on the passing of the Act. The 
register would speak for itself as to the 
qualification of each teacher, and in regard 
to subsequent entries the full statutory 
qualification would, of course, be required. 

An important addition is about to be 
made to the “‘ Eversley Series ” in the shape 
of an edition of Shakspeare with intro- 
ductions and short notes by Prof. C. H. 
Herford. The work will be in ten volumes, 
to be published monthly from Novem- 
ber Ist. There will be, besides a general 
introduction, a short introduction to each 
play. The notes will be at the foot of the 
page, and will be confined to such brief 
explanations of words, phrases, or allusions 
as seem likely to be required by the ordinary 
reader. 

Ir will be one hundred years on the 21st 
of this month since the birth of Henry 
Scott Riddell, the friend of James Hogg 
and ‘“‘ Christopher North.” While it cannot 
be said that Riddell takes rank with the 
great singers of the country, yet by virtue 
of two songs, ‘Scotland Yet’ and ‘The 
Crook and Plaid,’ he will probably live. In 
connexion with the centenary of his birth 
a special edition of his poems is being pre- 
pared by the Rev. W.S. Crockett, of Tweeds- 
muir. The publishers are Messrs. Morri- 
son & Co., of Hawick. Mr. Crockett, it 
may be added, has also almost ready a 
volume entitled ‘In Praise of Tweed,’ which 
will bring together the best things that 
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have been said about Scott’s favourite river. 
This work will be published by Messrs. 
Lewis, of Selkirk. 


Mrs. Kartuartne S. Macqvorp is correct- 
ing the proofs of her forthcoming romance, 
‘A Ward of the King,’ in Brittany—in that 
part of the province where much of the 
action of the story takes place. The romance 
will be published in October by Mr. John 
Long. 

A new novel by Mr. H. A. Hinkson, 
entitled ‘ When Love is Kind,’ will also be 
published in the early autumn by the same 
house. 


A ‘Gerorce Merepira Birrupay Book,’ 
long in demand, has been compiled by 
D. M., the initials of a name that adds a 
personal interest to the compilation. The 
birthday book, in its ‘‘ special fine edition ” 
at any rate, promises to be scarce enough, 
for the issue is of seventy-five copies only. 


Tue original of the well-known ‘ Treatise 
on the Government of Wales’ under the 
Council of the Marches, printed from tran- 
scripts in Clive’s ‘Ludlow’ and Chevalier 
Lloyd’s ‘ Powys Fadog,’ has just been dis- 
covered in the possession of Sir John Wil- 
jiams, Bart., M.D., who acquired it some 
time ago from the Middlehill collection. 
Its author, who was previously not known, 
is now ascertained to be George Owen, the 
historian of Pembrokeshire, and his auto- 
graph copy, which contains an introduction 
and some other matter not found in the 
transcripts, will be reproduced, together 
with a ‘Dialogue’ by him on the same 
subject, in the next volume of Owen’s 
‘Pembrokeshire,’ which the author’s de- 
scendant, Mr. Henry Owen, F.S.A., is 
editing in the ‘‘Cymmrodorion Record 
Series.” 


Ar the plenary assembly of the Historical 
Commission of the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences, the secretary announced that 
the Commission had decided to begin a 
new literary undertaking by the publication 
of select “Briefe der Humanisten.”” The 
editorship has been accepted by Prof. von 
Bezold, and prominence will be given to 
those humanists who lived and worked in 
the districts included within the present 
kingdom of Bavaria. 


Dr. A. Tuesterr, a Finnish scholar, who 
has spent several months among the gipsies 
of Northern Sweden and Norway disguised 
as one of their class, will shortly publish a 
work on their language, life, and manners. 


ConTINENTAL papers report that Signor 
Crispi has recently finished his reminiscences, 
the manuscript of which fills eleven stout 
volumes. It is assumed that they will first 
be published in this country. 


Dr. Juttus Larrmann, an educationist of 
considerable merit and former Gymnasialdi- 
rektor at Clausthal, has just died at Git- 
tingen at the age of eighty. 


THERE are no important Parliamentary 
Papers this week. We note the issue of 
the Annual Reports on National Education, 
Ireland, and Queen’s College, Galway. 
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Address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, delivered at Bristol. 
By Sir William Crookes, F.R.S., Pre- 
sident. 


So many new chemical elements have recently 
been brought to light that the discovery 
of another member of the group becomes 
an incident of rather faint interest. In 
other circumstances, however, a good deal 
of sensation would have been aroused by 
Sir William Crookes’s announcement in this 
address that he had discovered, in the very 
nick of time for the Bristol meeting, a 
new element which he proposed to call 
Monium. The proclamation of such a dis- 
covery from the presidential chair of the 
British Association at once stamps this year’s 
address with peculiar originality. 

Monium is an element which has been 
lurking in a group of very rare earths, 
where it has just been detected by the 
subtlety of the spectroscope. But its de- 
tection, so far from being in any way 
accidental, has been effected only after long- 
continued research of an exceptionally pains- 
taking character. For eighteen years Sir 
William Crookes has given attention which 
he describes as ‘‘ ceaseless ” to the study of 
those rare earths known as the yttria group ; 
these are associated in a few minerals very 
sparsely and locally distributed through the 
earth’s crust, notably in Scandinavia, the 
term “‘ yttria’’ having been borrowed from 
a certain Swedish locality. The yttria earths 
have been subjected to the laborious process 
of separation known as ‘chemical frac- 
tionation,” or the successive splitting-up 
of the original matter into fractions repre- 
senting the components in purer and purer 
form. Many of the rare earths which have 
passed through ‘‘the fractionation mill” 
phosphoresce when subjected to radiant 
discharge in vacuum tubes; and the study 
of the spectrum of the phosphorescent 
glow has led to unexpected results. A 
certain group of lines of very high refran- 
gibility—lines which appear standing alone 
near the extreme end of the ultra - violet 
spectrum—claimed Sir W. Crookes’s at- 
tention months ago, and consequently 
special means were taken to isolate the 
material responsible for these lines. This 
has at last been to some extent accomplished, 
and the result is the recognition of the new 
element—monium. 

The announcement of this discovery is 
introduced by the distinguished author of 
theaddress quite incidentally—almost apolo- 
getically—as the bulk of it deals with a very 
different subject. It may be a matter of 
surprise to many readers that the greater 
part of this discourse should be devoted to 
the discussion of such a question as that of 
food supply. But the President holds that 
this is a grave economic problem, which can 
be solved only by chemical means; and the 
solution which he offers is decidedly original 
and ingenious, not to say startling. To put 
it in a nutshell, he advises us to prevent 
ee by setting the atmosphere on 

re! 

Five-and-thirty years ago the President 
of the British Association at Newcastle 
threw the country into a state of alarm by 





calling attention to the ——— exhaus- 
tion of our coalsupply. In like manner the 
President at the Bristol meeting has uttered 
a serious note of warning with regard to 
the inadequacy of our corn supply. “Eng. 
land and all civilized nations stand in deadly 
peril of not having enough to eat.’’ So far 
as this country is concerned our stock of 
wheat and flour amounts to only fourteen 
weeks’ supply; and even the storage in 
national granaries could increase the supply 
for only a brief period :— 

‘‘The burning question of to-day is, What 
can the United Kingdom do to be reasonably 
safe from starvation in presence of two successive 
failures of the world’s wheat-harvest, or against 
a hostile combination of European nations ?” 

And the danger which threatens this 
country is likely to affect others also; “the 
bread-eaters of the whole world share 
the perilous prospect.” As population in- 
creases, the difficulty of supply will obviously 
become more serious ; and after surveying 
the capabilities of the wheat - producing 
countries of the world it is not easy to see 
how the production can keep pace with the 
growing demand. Does this mean that a 
time will come when people who can support 
themselves on other foodstuffs, such as the 
maize-eaters and rice-eaters, will get the 
better of the wheat-wanting Caucasian ? 

At the first blush it seems easy to an- 
nounce that the natural remedy for a short 
supply of wheat is to put more land under 
proper cultivation; but the area available 
for wheat-crops is limited, and incapable 
of increase beyond a certain point. When 
that point is reached what is to be done? 
The answer comes from the chemist. 
Although the land cannot be stretched, 
its productiveness may be marvellously 
increased by artificial means :— 

‘*Starvation may be averted through the 
laboratory. Before we are in the grip of actual 
dearth the Chemist will step in and postpone the 
day of famine to so distant a period that we, and 
our sons and grandsons, may legitimately live 
without undue solicitude for the future.” 


Chemists assure us that wheat crops 
absolutely require a supply of nitrogen. 
There is, as every one knows, plenty of 
nitrogen in the atmosphere; but it exists 
there in a free state not available by the 
wheat plant. To be useful to the plant it 
must be “ fixed” or combined in the form 
of ammonia or nitric acid. Supply the 
plant with suitable pabulum in the form 
of combined nitrogen, and a heavy crop may 
be confidently expected. The key to the 
food question may, after all, be found in 
the discovery of an unlimited supply of such 
a combination. 

The ammoniacal products of the gas 
works are unquestionably valuable, yet, 
when the question is discussed on a broad 
scale, it is seen that they are insignificant 
in amount. It is certainly not here that 
we can find an unlimited supply of fixed 
nitrogen. Guano, again, is a valuable 
nitrogenous substance, but the supply is 
already well-nigh exhausted. The remark- 
able discovery that leguminous plants carry 
on their roots small swellings which abound 
in bacteria capable of fixing the nitrogen 
of the atmosphere opens up a means 0 
obtaining nitrogen for the plant, and pro- 
bably explains the value of plants like clover 
and beans on exhausted soils; but there 
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gems to be a limit to such means of re- 
soration. Sewage matter, it is well known, 
contains fixed nitrogen, though this, un- 
fortunately, is rarely utilized. The Presi- 
dent reminds us that in the United King- 
dom we pour every year into our drains and 
watercourses a quantity of fixed nitrogen 
hich he values at sixteen millions sterling ! 
“This unspeakable waste continues, and 
no effective and universal method is yet 
contrived of converting sewage into corn.” 

The source of fixed nitrogen which Sir 
William Crookes advocates is much more 
novel than any of those previously men- 
tioned; it is, in fact, netrate of soda, to 
be produced artificially in an entirely 
original manner. Since the days of Col. 
North, if not earlier, the public has been 
familiar with the value of the natural nitrate, 
a mineral substance called cubic nitre or 
Chile saltpetre, of which vast deposits exist 
in certain rainless, districts in Northern 
Chile. Here, in the course of untold ages, 
the nitrogen of the atmosphere has been 
slowly transformed by the action of nitrify- 
ing organisms, and has formed with the 
alkaline matter in the soil a crystallized 
nitrate of soda. The action of this nitrate 
in increasing the yield of wheat is placed 
beyond dispute by ample experimental 
evidence. 

Taking the present average produce of 
the world’s wheat-fields at 12°7 bushels an 
acre, Sir W. Crookes believes that it would 
be easy enough, by a suitable dressing of 
Chile nitre, to increase the yield to at least 
20 bushels ; and it is estimated that with 
these heavier crops we should be safe for 
the next thirty years, without adding 
another acre to the acreage which is already 
under wheat. But to secure this improve- 
ment 1} cwt. of nitrate of soda would be 
required annually on each acre. This means 
twelve million tons of the mineral every 
year! Whence is this vast supply to be 
continuously obtained ? 

Although the nitrate fields of Chile are 
vast they are by no means inexhaustible ; 
and cautious people have estimated that the 
crude material known as caliche, containing 
from 25 to 50 per cent. of sodium nitrate, 
will be exhausted, even at the present rate 
of export, in the course of twenty or thirty 
years. It is clear, therefore, that we must 
cast about for some wider and more per- 
manent source of nitrate. 

Nature forms the nitrate very slowly; 
but it is within the possibilities of science 
to hurry up the process. Can the chemist, 
with his modern resources, prepare an arti- 
ficial nitrate economically ? An answer to 
this question comes from a very unexpected 
quarter. 

At a soirée of the Royal Society rather more 
than six years ago, the author of this address 
exhibited an interesting experiment proving 
that nitrogen is combustible. After all that 
had been popularly said about the inertness 
and uninflammability of this gas it was 
fascinating to see what was described as the 
“Flame of Burning Nitrogen”; but still it 
seemed at the time nothing more than a 
curious little experiment :— 

“By passing a strong induction current be- 
tween terminals the air takes fire and continues 
to burn with a powerful flame, producing nitrous 
and nitric acids. This inconsiderable experi- 


of a mighty industry destined to solve the great 
food problem.” 

Experiments since made on a larger scale 
by Lord Rayleigh in his researches on argon 
have demonstrated the feasibility of uniting 
the nitrogen and oxygen of the atmosphere 
on an economical scale for practical pur- 
poses. If the electricity could be generated 
here as cheaply as it is now obtained at 
Niagara we could produce electrical nitrate 
of soda at 5/. per ton, whereas the Chile 
nitrate costs half as much again. 

Sir William Crookes has, therefore, sug- 
gested a way in which by the combustion 
of atmospheric nitrogen we may form an 
unlimited supply of nitrates, independently 
of natural minerals, and thus increase the 
productiveness of our soil, and stimulate 
its wheat-producing power to an extent 
which will certainly satisfy us for another 
generation. Beyond that we need not at 
the moment seriously concern ourselves. 

It must be admitted that the present 
address is not lacking in either suggestive- 
ness or practical value. The President 
begins by laying before us an economic 
problem of extreme gravity, and makes us 
shudder at the dreadful possibilities of the 
near future. Then, to our astonishment, 
he shows a way out of the dark difficulty, 
not, as might be supposed from a chemist, 
by the artificial synthesis of any foodstuffs, 
but by the application of a pretty little 
experiment, which originally seemed of only 
scientific interest. The nitrogen and oxygen 
of air are to combine, under the influence of 
electricity, so as to form nitric acid, which 
shall be converted into an alkaline nitrate 
as an artificial manure for wheat land—in 
fine, a gigantic industrial result is to grow 
from the germ of an experiment, apparently 
of the most trivial character. 

Before leaving the President’s valuable 
and striking address, we may note that it 
is of exceptional length, and includes, in 
addition to the topics already mentioned, 
references to a great number of recent dis- 
coveries in physical and chemical science. 
Towards its conclusion the speaker indulges 
in a limited excursion into his favourite 
region of psychology, and discusses the 
possibility of mind acting upon mind in a 
way far transcending the marvels of wireless 
telegraphy. As President of the Society 
of Psychical Research he has not been 
ashamed, on the platform of the British 
Association, to declare the faith that is in 
him. But when he rises above the recog- 
nized plane of physical science he passes 
into a region where most of his scientific 
friends feel incapable, and perhaps indis- 
posed, to follow him. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Ir is expected that the City Observatory on 
Calton Hill, Edinburgh, will shortly be form- 
ally opened. Amongst its instruments there 
is a refractor of nearly twenty-two inches 
aperture and thirty feet focal length. 

M. Schulhof contributes to the Bulletin 
Astronomique for the present month a very 
interesting paper on the theories which have 
been put forward to account for the origin and 
movements of periodical comets. It is too long 
to admit of our giving an abstract here, but one 
or two points may be mentioned. Laplace’s 
theory that comets had their origin beyond the 


Schiaparelli to be untenable when the motion 
of the solar system itself was taken into account, 
because it would require that the orbits of nearly 
all comets should be sensibly hyperbolic. La- 
grange suggested the theory (to the idea of which 
he was led by Olbers’s hypothesis that the small 
planets were produced by an explosion in a 
previously existing larger one) that comets had 
their origin in violent explosions on the planets 
and forcible projections of matter from them. 
M. Schulhof’s view is that this theory may be 
accepted with the important modification or 
addition that these explosions and projections 
take place not only from the large planets, but 
from the central body of the system. This solar 
origin of comets and other bodies moving round 
the sun in elliptic orbits had already been put 
forward by Prof. Schaeberle, of the Lick Ob- 
servatory, being suggested to him by observa- 
tions of coronal matter seen round the sun in 
total eclipses. In these days meteoric streams 
and meteors generally have to be considered in 
any theory with regard to the formation of the 
solar system. Of shooting stars and aérolites 
M. Faye remarked, in a paper on the hypothesis 
of Lagrange communicated about ten years ago 
to the Comptes Rendus (vol. cvi. p. 1708), that 
“leur forme fragmentaire, leur petitesse constante, 
qui est une garantie contre d’épouvantables catas- 
trophes, leur identité de constitution chimique et 
minéralogique avec les masses profondes de la Terre, 
et lextréme fréquence de leurs chutes sont absolu- 
ment incompatibles avec une provenance étrangére 
a votre systé.ne solaire.”’ 

M.Schulhof discusses in the present paper several 
objections which may be taken to the theory as 
applied to periodical comets, and with regard to 
several of these there is probably yet much to 
learn; but he gives his adhesion to the cometary 
theory propounded by Lagrange, whilst accept- 
ing also in many cases that of solar origin sug- 
gested by Prof. Schaeberle. This would remove 
the objection on which Lagrange’s theory was 
rejected by Faye and Tisserand—that, taken by 
itself, it required that all comets should pass 
near some large planet, which is known not to 
be the case. 

The Bulletin de la Société Astronomique de 
France describes some large and persistent spots 
which have recently been noticed on the sun. 
We are now, it may be noted, about half way 
between a period of maximum and minimum. 








Science Gossiy. 

Dr. KATHARINE VAN TussEN, of Utrecht, has 
recently been appointed Professor of Gynzecology 
at the University of that place. This is the first 
instance of a woman obtaining a similar appoint- 
ment. 

Messrs. Crossy Lockwoop & Son’s an- 
nouncements include the following new books: 
‘Aérial or Wire-Rope Tramways, their Con- 
struction and Management,’ by A. J. Wallis- 
Tayler, — ‘The Marine Engineer’s Guide to 
Board of Trade Examinations,’ by A. C. Wannan 
and E. W. I. Wannan, illustrated, — ‘ The 
Marine Engineer’s Pocket - Book,’ by A. C. 
Wannan,—‘ Sewage: its Treatment and Puri- 
fication,’ by Dr. Sidney Barwise,—‘ The Work- 
men’s Compensation Annual for 1898: I. Law ; 
IL. Insurance,’ by Edward Shortt and William 
Schooling, — and ‘ Underground Steam Pumping 
Machinery,’ by Stephen Michell. 

Tue occasions on which an original subscriber's 
copy of the complete set of John Gould’s mag- 
nificent ornithological works comes under the 
hammer are exceedingly rare. Twodays ago, how- 
ever (on Thursday last), such a series occurred 
at the sale by Messrs. Rogers, Chapman & 
Thomas, on the premises, of the library of the 
late Edmund Coulthurst, of Streatham Lodge, 
Lower Streatham. Of the forty-four volumes 
thirty-six were bound in green morocco and the 
remainder were in parts. The series comprised 
the following : ‘ Birds of Australia,’ and supple- 
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Britain’; ‘Mammals of Australia’; ‘Trochi- 
lide,’ or humming - birds, with supplement ; 
‘Birds of the Himalayan Mountains’; mono- 
graphs of the Odontophorine, or partridges of 
America; of the Ramphastidz, or family of 
toucans ; of the Trogonide, or family of trogons ; 
and of the Macropodide, or kangaroos ; ‘ Birds 
of Asia’; and the ‘ Birds of New Guinea.’ The 
prices of all these works at auction vary from 
time to time, but during the past two or three 
seasons a set of ordinary copies (that is to say, 
not of the original subscribers’ edition) have 
realized an aggregate of rather more than 3731. 
The published price of a set, including second 
editions, is now about 6701. Mr. Coulthurst’s 
very fine set realized the total of 4301. 








FINE ARTS 
Portrait Miniatures from the Time of Holbein 
to that of Sir W. Ross. By G. C. William- 
son, Litt.D. Illustrated. (Bell & Sons.) 


Tuis “tasty” rather than tasteful volume 
is a member of the very unequal ‘Con- 
noisseur Series,” of which it may be safely 
said that, but for modern facilities in re- 
producing prints and pictures cheaply, it 
would never have existed, or even been 
thought of. Cheapness of every sort is not 
uncommon in the series, extending even to 
the methods according to which the texts 
were compiled by authors of by no means 
extraordinary qualifications for their task. 
Dr. Williamson is—at least as biographer, 
if not as art critic—better equipped for his 
duties than were some of his collaborators. 
The illustrations before us are numerous, 
and most of them very good indeed, the 
collotypes of Mr. Hyatt being superior to 
many of Messrs. Walker & Boutall’s pro- 
cess-blocks, some of which are hard and 
crude. 

Whatever the merits of Dr. Williamson 
may be in other respects, that of accuracy 
—a very desirable qualification for a bio- 
grapher—is not so patent as his friends 
could wish. Having already published 
what he calls a ‘ Life of Cosway,’ he ought 
to be trustworthy as to the chronology of 
that charming miniaturist ; but on open- 
ing these pages almost at random, we read 
(p. 63) that “in 1821 he [Cosway] left 
Stratford Place, and removed to 31, Edg- 
ware Road, where he died.’ When we 
came to p. 66 we learned—it was not with- 
out surprise amounting to incredulity—that 
“he [Cosway] died on July 4th, 1802, and 
was buried, at his own request, in Mary- 
lebone New Church.” Dr. Williamson’s 
method of dealing with his matter is, 
too — notwithstanding the fact that a 
very large amount of it was admittedly 
ready to his hand—by no means favour- 
able to a comprehensive view of minia- 
ture painting from the middle of the 
sixteenth century till Ross died — quite 
within our own time, if the phrase may be 
used by the present critic, who owes so 
much to the accomplished and kindly Aca- 
demician that he might call himself his 
protégé. We pass from an imperfect chrono- 
logical series of notices and criticisms of 
miniatures and painters to scrappy memo- 
randa of ‘Foreign Miniaturists’ and ‘Modern 
Works,’ and end with a chapter of hasty 
notices of ‘ Notable Collections.’ Thanks to 
this inartistic arrangement and the small 
space available, the would-be student is 





but weakly grounded in a very large and 
diverse subject, and ‘ Portrait Miniatures,’ 
even as a “manual’’? for the ‘ ama- 
teur collector,” is very ‘‘ popular” and 
“modern” indeed. Dr. Williamson con- 
scientiously admits that he owes much to 
Walpole and Lord Ronald Gower (here, 
surely, his authorities are a little ‘‘ mixed”’), 
Dr. Propert and magazine writers of un- 
equal standing. Speaking of a painter so 
able as Flatman, he describes him as “a 
learned scholar of the same period” as 
S. Cooper; but he does not criticize this 
capital artist as if he knew his works, nor 
does he mention Flatman as a miniaturist 
who painted much in oil and possessed a 
masterly sense of style not unworthy of 
Van Dyck himself. Of Mrs. Mary Beale 
the notice is insufficient, as it does not 
mention that she dealt in pigments, 
especially in ultramarine, at a time when 
most painters ground their own colours, 
or kept grinders to grind them. Also 
of her ‘‘dearest heart” of a husband 
something remains to be told. It is a 
critical mistake to say (p. 44) that N. 
Hilliard introduced the plain blue back- 
ground so characteristic of early miniature 
painting. This feature was not ‘“ intro- 
duced” by Holbein either, but is essentially 
and historically German, and derived from 
the illuminators of the fifteenth century, if 
not earlier. Indeed, it is one of those cha- 
racteristics of his method to which Hilliard 
himself alluded as desirable, though he did 
not claim the invention of it. It is, perhaps, 
a little daring to say that ‘‘it may well be 
assumed” it was to a work of Hilliard’s 
that Bassanio referred when he said of 
Portia’s picture :— 
Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the spider, and hath woven 


A golden mesh t’ entrap the hearts of men 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs. 


The fact is that nothing of the kind is more 
common than to find exquisitely delineated 
threads of metallic gold ‘‘ woven” into the 
hair of ladies by the painters of their por- 
traits in small during the Elizabethan age. 
The practice was doubtless almost universal 
when Shakspeare made Bassanio allude to 
it, and Hilliard’s share in it was no more 
than general. For that matter, in the use 
of metallic gold the miniature painters in 
Europe at large did but follow the ways of 
their forerunners in art the illuminators of 
manuscripts, who sought, perhaps, rather 
to add lustre to their heads of angels and 
virgin saints than, as the Clouets, Hilliard, 
and their like seem to have done, to enhance 
the naturalness of their portraits. 

Among the anecdotes concerning the 
provenance of famous miniatures which 
might be in place in a book such as 
this is the remarkable history of that 
fine and well-preserved group of Hilliards 
which originally belonged to Charles I., for 
whom they seem to have been bought of the 
son of the painter, or, as Van der Doort had 
it, they were ‘“‘done by old Hilliard and 
bought by the King of young Hilliard.” 
In the baldest terms Dr. Williamson tells 
us this, and how they were recovered after 
being lost sight of for some generations, and 
secured by the house of Colnaghi for the 
late Duke of Buccleuch’s wealthy collection. 
Readers would not have been ungrateful if 
they had been told the history of S. Cooper’s 





two miniatures of Oliver Cromwell, which 
at Hampton Court were snatched from the 
artist by the Protector, indignant because 
he found Cooper making a copy of the 
original ‘‘His Highness” had sat for 
Lady Falconbridge inherited one or both 
of her father’s captures, which, in courge 
of a divided inheritance, parted com. 
pany for about a century and a half 
only to be reunited at Montagu House. 
Dr. Williamson has a sympathetic word for 
“the ill-fated Van der Doort,” but does not 
so far as we can find, mention the fact that 
it was a mislaid miniature of price, which 
had been specially entrusted to his charge 
by King Charles, which made the too. 
sensitive Keeper of His Majesty’s Pictures 
hang himself. Reynolds’s delight when he 
secured a miniature which he took to be 
a likeness of Milton (it was, we think, that 
which Caroline Watson engraved with rare 
taste and sympathy) deserved mention here 
as an illustration of connoisseurship. Among 
the noteworthy painters of miniatures who 
flourished long before Ross made his name, 
and yet are not even mentioned here, is John 
Linnell. Among, too, the names (some of 
doubtful distinction) of writers on minia- 
tures and mipiaturists, we have not found 
that of the author of ‘ Bradley’s Dictionary,’ 
a very comprehensive and quite moder 
book of authority. There seems to be some 
confusion in the statements on p. 134. At 
the top the student is commended to the 
latest edition of ‘ Bryan’s [it should be 
Stanley and Bryan’s } Dictionary of Painters,’ 
1893; lower down he is told that it is need- 
less to consult ‘ Redgrave’s Dictionary’ and 
‘Graves’s Dictionary,’ though surely, in 
regard to the present subject, the book of 
1893 and ‘Graves’s Dictionary’ are the 
same thing. Probably Dr. Williamson got 
a little confused between the ‘ Dictionary of 
Artists’ by Mr. Algernon Graves (which is 
not concerned with any but works that 
have been exhibited in London, and 
has nothing specially to do with art 
as such or the biographies of artists) and 
the very different dictionary (originally Pil- 
kington’s) which was successively revised 
and extended by Messrs. Bryan, Stanley, 
Graves, and T. Armstrong, and others. How- 
ever this may be, it is wrong to dis- 
countenance the book of the brothers 
Redgrave, which is very far indeed from 
being superseded, though it would gain by 
revision and extension. Among the names 
of modern miniature painters of note which 
we miss are those of the Egleys, father 
and son, and Carrick ; while Sir W. Newton 
and Thorburn surely deserved more than 
a bare mention. In the class of living 
miniature painters we found one or two 
gentlemen and ladies of no great repute 
grouped with Messrs. Turrell and H. T. 
Wells, but we missed the respected names 
of the Dixon family and others whose 
works annually appear at the Academy. 
Dr. Williamson is too easygoing 48 
to the attributions of some of the 
portraits in his book. We think it 
questionable if he did well to pass un- 
challenged the authenticity, as a likeness 
of Catherine of Braganza, of the capital 
portrait—rightly ascribed, we think, to 
N. Dixon—which faces p. 10. The ‘Lady 
Hamilton’ facing p. 2 is, if Romneys 
goddess is intended, open to challenge ; the 
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‘Princess Elizabeth,’ from the Propert Coi- 
lection, facing p. 24, is more than question- 
able as a likeness, because the very shapes 
of the bones of the face, as well as the 
proportions and forms of the features, do 
not at all recall other renderings of her. 
Compare the Propert portrait with Lord 
Carlisle’s, which is true beyond challenge, 
and faces p. 30 here. ‘Frances, Countess 
of Essex,’ facing p. 32, if the poisoning 
countess is meant, is a libel; and yet it 
seems to be from the same sitter as I. Oliver 
drew for the work in Her Majesty’s collec- 
tion, as reproduced to face p. 142, which 
js said to be Frances Howard, Countess 
of Somerset (and Essex), who was the 
poisoner. On the other hand, compare 
these portraits—said to represent the same 
lady—with the copy of I. Oliver’s large and 
fascinating masterpiece which belongs to 
the Knowsley Gallery, and follows p. 32. 
The ‘Gentleman in Armour’ facing p. 44 
strongly resembles the older Pretender. 
There can be no more doubt about the 
impudent visage of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham facing p. 142 than there is about the 
veracity of the portraits of Anne of Den- 
mark, Charles II.(byS. Cooper), George III., 
“Qld” Queen Charlotte, Lady Betty Foster 
(very like a Reynolds), and Henry VIII. 

Dr. Williamson had better consult his 
authorities before he reprints the details 
culled for him by the Countess of Radnor 
from family records at Longford Castle, and 
adds to these curious matters a statement 
that Cosway’s prices equalled, if they did not 
exceed those of Reynolds at the same period 
or any other time. He does not appear to 
be sure that these prices were not simply 
the half-payments it was then, and still is, 
the frequent practice to make to painters 
before they begin to work. Cosway’s prices, 
as furnished by Lady Radnor, were, in 
1780, for a stained drawing, 25 guineas ; 
in 1786, for a miniature, 23/. 2s., for a 
small oil portrait, 50/., and for a large one, 
751. If these were not half-payments to 
Cosway they were about equal to the half- 
payments Reynolds accepted at the same 
period, and they do not differ materially 
from the rates of Cotes, Romney, and Gains- 
borough. All these portrait painters ob- 
tained large incomes, but it was rather by 
the numbers of their pictures than the 
greatness of their prices. There was no 
reason whatever why Cosway should be 
paid at a lower rate than Reynolds, except 
that the one worked mostly in small, the 
other in large. 

Our author is on much safer ground 
when he offers sound advice as to the 
conservation of miniatures by collectors. 
Ignorance in these matters is only too 
common. Going one morning to a famous 
ew gallery, and finding a number of 

@ miniatures exposed to the full glare of 
the sun, the present writer was compelled 
to remonstrate with the official in charge of 
them, who coolly answered that he was not 
aware of the certain evil to which the works 
Were exposed. Nothing, in short, but a 
threat to make such careless ignorance 
publicly known sufficed to get the portraits 
Temoved to a place of safety. Accordingly, 
We reproduce here some of Dr. Williamson’s 
counsels of conservation, which are far more 
valuable than what he has to say about the 
self-education of the connoisseur :— 
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‘The chief agent in the destruction of a 
miniature is perhaps sunlight. The direct 
rays of the sun should never be permitted to 
fall upon the portrait, and especially should it 
be remembered that the glass [or crystal] 
covers to the miniatures, and the glass of the 
cabinet in which they are kept, all help to 
increase the powers of the sunlight, and to 
give to its feeblest rays ability to exercise 
destructive force. Very many lovely old 
miniatures have been practically ruined by 
light. Hung upon a wall or in a case, they 
are exposed to full sunlight, and the carna- 
tions quickly fade, the value of all the colours 
is reduced and whitened, and the paler and more 
delicate tints vanish altogether. If the exigences 
of space demand that a wall opposite a window 
(the worst position in a room for miniatures) 
must be used, then a blind or curtain should be 
supplied to the cabinet containing the treasures, 
and as often as possible the window opposite the 
cabinet should be shrouded, so as to prevent the 
light falling upon the cabinet and its contents.” 
Ivory, Dr. Williamson points out, is a bad 
substance to take colour, and 
‘*miniatures painted on card or on vellum are also 
affected by sunlight...... Heat affects the minia- 
tures in another way. Miniatures should never 
be hung near to a fireplace [this obtains despite 
the former practice at South Kensington, where 
pictures of all sorts were hung immediately over 
the heating-pipesthat were ranged in rowsagainst 
the walls ; and it applies to panels and canvases 
of all sorts and ages], above a mantlepiece, or 
on the two jambs of the mantlepiece...... The 
final precaution that must be taken is to avoid a 
damp wall.” 

Dr. Williamson labours these details with 
much judgment; but he does not say that, ofall 
materials for painting on, sound and honestly 
prepared cardboard, or its thicker analogues 
of Bath or Bristol manufacture, is the most 
trustworthy. Doubtless the old miniaturists 
knew this, and they chose the backs of play- 
ing cards, realizing the homogeneity of their 
material, their smoothness, hardness, and 
limited absorbing power. The back of 
many an old portrait in small, by retaining 
the insignia of the suit to which the card 
belonged, attests this practice of bygone 
days, and, if the card itself be really an old 
one, affirms the age of the pictures. But 
even this is not always irrefragable evidence, 
and it would have been well to warn the 
‘amateur collector” that new copies of old 
miniatures are not seldom painted on ‘ an- 
tique” playing cards, when the very cards 
as well as the copies may be modern shams, 

As to the painting of old portraits without 
shadows upon the flesh, a little considera- 
tion will more than justify Queen Elizabeth 
in respect to her ordinances which forbade 
the practice. The early Italian painters 
were, by favour of their climate, accustomed 
to work in the open air, where shadows 
are hardly perceptible; in the North the 
smallness of the windows of studios favoured 
harsh contrasts of light and shade; in her 
Majesty’s time Italy was the mistress of the 
arts, and set the fashion, while Ghirlandajo’s 
and Botticelli’s shadowless portraits had a 
charm of their own which Zucchero’s skill 
did not dissipate. Elizabeth had a bright, 
clear skin, which open daylight favoured, 
at most periods of her life; and when her 
always slightly attenuated features lost 
what degree of plumpness youth imparted 
to them, their hollows were emphasized by 
the shadows of indoor lighting. On the 
whole, it is manifest—at least to eyes of 
insight and sympathy—that Gloriana was 








not such a guy as the incapacities of some 
of her painters but too often make her out 
to be. She dearly loved a milliner, and her 
wardrobe accounts are decidedly extravagant, 
far surpassing even those of Josephine, 
beyond which the wardrobe of no modern 
woman was ever known to go. Attired in 
the fullest blaze of all her finery, Elizabeth 
(a woman after all) needed daylight to be 
seen as she wished to be. 

Before leaving Dr. Williamson’s very 
unequal compilation to the reader for what 
it may be worth—which, indeed, is by no 
means little —we must note one of the 
most bewildering features in its arrange- 
ment. The author cannot surely be re- 
sponsible for the blunder of judgment and 
taste which has permitted the always useful, 
if not always excellent cuts which abound 
to be stuck higgledy-piggledy among his 
pages. They are placed, in short, anyhow, 
so that facing a page is a portrait having 
no relation to its subject of time, history, or 
character. Cooper and Engleheart come 
cheek by jowl; George Monk’s solid features 
follow closely the dainty faces of Walpole’s 
Misses Berry; Capt. Faulkner immediately 
precedes Henry VIII. as he appeared to 
Holbein’s forerunner; and the Countess 
Spencer of Reynolds’s time comes next after 
Oliver Cromwell. 








A Series of Seventy Illustrations to Capt. Sir 
R. F. Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ with a Por- 
trait. By A. Letchford. Illustrated. (H. 8. 
Nichols.)—The most interesting thing in this 
volume is the full-length portrait of Sir 
R. F. Burton, wearing a short German jacket 
and a white hat, and leaning on a stick. 
None of the illustrations is without consider- 
able claims upon us on account of Mr. Letch- 
ford’s sympathies with the ‘ Arabian Nights’; 
but it is a pity he does not possess those 
advantages which a regular education in a life- 
school cannot fail to bestow upon a designer. 
Had this been his good fortune he would surely 
have chosen better models for his nudities, 
both male and female, and especially the latter. 
On the other hand, many of the designs are 
extremely good, so that we are almost persuaded 
that Mr. Letchford has seen the serpent which 
was as big as a mule; and as to the basilisk, 
‘* blowing like a storm-blast,” who came on to 
an attack wriggling and waving, we have no 
doubt about it. The basilisk which assailed 
the beautiful daughter of the merchant and 
the Prince of al-Irak is a monstrous eft. 
Even those who know the history of ‘Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves’ only through 
Galland will appreciate the design which 
shows how the robber cut Kasim in twain ; 
but we cannot say that Mr. Letchfcrd’s illus- 
trations of ‘Sindbad the Sailor’ have taught 
us much. The story of Kamar-al-Zaman, on 
the other hand, gathers force in the designs 
before us, which, however, might be more 
romantic and virile. The ‘Tale of the En- 
sorcelled Prince,’ as Burton rendered it, is a 
ticklish subject for art of Mr. Letchford’s type, 
and we think, looking at “ No. 3,” that he has 
done little to help us in regard to it; per- 
haps he had better have let it alone. The 
magnificent idea of the reciter of the legend 
that Sindbad’s bearer, a Jinn, took him to the 
regions where the voices of the angels glorifying 
God were audible, gains nothing in the plate 
before us ; but it is not an easy subject. Mr. 
Letchford’s notions of the Marids and Jinn 

artake too much of John Martin’s conceptions 
of the angels and archangels to please us en- 
tirely ; but they are, nevertheless, by no means 
feeble or conventional notions. On the whole, 
then, these designs are not unsatisfactory ; 
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whether they are quite adequate to their 
subjects is another matter. 


P. and O. Sketches in Pen and Ink. By 
H. Furniss. (Effingham House.)—Rougherand 
slighter than usual—which is saying a good deal 
—are these rapid memoranda of a voyage by 
the artist, who evidently was equal to the occa- 
sions asthey presented themselves. Accordingly, 
from the fine Sunday which witnessed the crew 
and stokers on parade upon the deck of the 
gigantic steamer bound for the Antipodes to the 
stormy scene when ‘‘she made her first roll,” 
and set every loose thing flying, he took many 
scores of notes, which are reproduced in this 
volume. How far inferior the reproductions 
are to their originals the reader could decide 
for himself when he looked at the latter, recently 
in the gallery of the Fine-Art Society. Apart 
from this, enough remains in the book to make 
the sketches amusing for the extremely ready- 
made and obvious nature of their wit and 
humour. The technique of Mr. Furniss need 
not be described, and does not call for serious 
criticism ; let us, nevertheless, praise the spirit 
and quaintness of ‘The Parade,’ where the 
crew are drawn up before the captain, and appear 
an odd company. The whims, pastimes, flirta- 
tions, and costumes of the ladies did not escape 
the sketcher, who must often have wondered 
how, in the small compass of their cabins, 
these fair ones got themselves up so elaborately. 


Le Chateau de Versailles sous Louis XV. 
(Paris, Champion) is the title of the last 
volume published vy M. de Nolhac, the zealous 
Conservateur du Musée National de Versailles. 
It is not like some of his previous publications, 
as, for example, ‘ Marie Antoinette Dauphine,’ 
a popular work, but is addressed to the student, 
who will here find, for the first time, dates and 
documents which enable him to fix precisely 
important points connected with the successive 
changes of a building which plays so great a 
part in the social and political history of France 
as well as in the history of French art. Special 
interest is offered by the present volume, be- 
cause it deals with the period which has made 
the chateau that which we now possess. Of the 
Versailles of Louis XIV. there now remain only 
the great gallery, the marble stairs, parts of the 
chapel, the state apartments of the King, and 
some of those of the Queen. Allelse within the 
walls is posterior to the death of the Roi Soleil, 
and the reign of Louis XVI. having brought no 
great changes, the chateau as we have it is in 
reality the chateau of Louis XV. To his reign 
belong the famous Salon d’Hercule with its 
plafond by Le Moine, the opera, and the wing 
built by Gabriel ; and to the same date must be 
referred the details of the interior decoration 
carried out (for the most part under the direc- 
tion of that great architect) by some of the most 
brilliant decorative artists the world has ever 
seen. Foremost amongst these were Verberckt 
and the Rousseaus, father and sons, whom, by the 
way, M. Dussieux has mixed up in inextricable 
confusion. Up to now we have had to rely on 
the two amusing volumes which he published on 
the chateau, and all those who have been forced 
to test the accuracy of his work, or who, like the 
present writer, have wasted months misled by 
the errors of M. Dussieux’s authority, will turn 
with relief to the conscientious researches of M. 
de Nolhac, who handles with admirable precision 
everything he touches. 








TWO CHURCH HISTORIES. 

A_ History of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, Northampton. By the Rev. J. Charles 
Cox, LL.D., and the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson. 
(Northampton, Mark.)—This book is written 
for the information of ‘‘the parishioners of 
St. Sepulchre’s and the townsfolk of North- 
ampton ” ; but the singularity of the building it 
treats of gives so much of it as concerns the 
fabric an interest which is more than local. 
St. Sepulchre’s is one of the five churches with 





round naves which remain standing in England, 
and only three others are known to have ever 
existed. That the circular nave, as used in this 
country, had its origin in the desire to repro- 
duce after a manner the form of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem is certain ; 
but the common belief that a round church 
indicates a connexion with the Order of the 
Temple is not borne out by facts. The Templars 
did use this form of building, but by no 
means always; and of the _ surviving 
English examples of it three are parish 
churches in which the Templars never had 
any property or rights. Except the small 
ruined building within the castle at Ludlow, 
each of the English round churches has suf- 
fered grievously from ‘‘ restoration,” and is 
now new, retaining more or less of its old form, 
and something of its ancient fabric mixed up 
with that which is recent. At Northampton 
the round and the tower west of it remain, but 
to the east a new church has been built, in 
which, although some arcades and a wall are 
kept in a ‘‘restored” condition, the design 
and arrangements are altogether modern. Such 
being the case, a careful record of the course of 
the ‘‘ restoration,” and of the various steps by 
which the church came from what it was to what 
it is, was a very useful work to undertake. 
Messrs. Cox and Serjeantson have done it well, 
and have been well supported by Mr. Garratt, 
who has supplied the plans and most of the 
other illustrations. It must be admitted that 
when the “‘ restoration” began the condition of 
the church, both architectural and ecclesiastical, 
was about as bad as it could be, and that what 
was done between 1860 and 1879 was done with 
the best intentions, and according to the then 
prevailing teaching as to the treatment of old 
churches. We only regret that such teaching 
ever did prevail, and that, when absolutely 
necessary improvements were made, it was 
thought right to treat the ancient work with 
such familiar freedom, and to try to imitate in 
the new additions any part of the old. As 
might be expected from a partnership in which 
Dr. Cox is a member, the part of the book 
which deals with the parish history is good ; 
and the account of the vicars, amongst whom 
there have been several notable men, is remark- 
ably so. The churchwardens’ accounts only go 
back as far as 1634 and are not of special in- 
terest. In a modest preface the authors ask for 
corrections and suggestions; so we venture to 
offer afew. The sketch intended to show the 
probable form of the Norman church omits the 
south door, which is properly shown on the plan. 
A notable feature in that plan is the ‘‘ lopsided- 
ness” of the chancel, which has influenced the 
building to the present day. This has probably 
come through the fitting of the round to some 
already existing building, either the Norman 
chancel or something which was there before it, 
and the shifting of the centre of the new work 
a little south to get it onto the ground. In noting 
the use of the term chrysom child, which occurs 
as late as 1710, the common mistake is made of 
assuming that all children in swaddling clothes 
shown on monuments are chrysom children. 
This is not so. A chrysom child was one still 
wearing the chrysom cloth, which was put on 
the head after baptism. If such a one died it 
was buried with the cloth on, and sometimes one 
appears on a monument marked with a cross on 
the forehead. If the child lived, the custom was 
for the mother to offer the cloth at her church- 
ing, and we have found instances of this as late 
as the eighteenth century. How late it continued 
in traditional use as a head covering after 
baptism it is impossible to say. The bullet 
marks about the west door of the church are 
probably the result of military executions during 
the Civil War. If they came of fighting round 
the church they would not be contined to that 
spot ouly. Such marks are not uncommon on 
church walls, and sometimes are found inside, as 
at St. Peter’s, Oxford. 











The History of the Church and Parish of St. 
Mary-on-the-Hill, Chester. By the late J. P, 
Earwaker. Edited by Rupert H. Morris, D.D, 
—The loss which the cause of archeology in 
Lancashire and Cheshire suffered by the death 
of Mr. J. P. Earwaker will be brought afresh 
to memory by the na eo ge of this post- 
humous work, completed and edited by Canon 
Morris. We have a further example of that 
wonderful industry in collecting and power in 
assimilating his material when collected that 
always distinguished Mr. Earwaker’s work. The 
ipa he prints, and the copious genea- 
ogical memoranda scattered up and down in 
his annotations to the extracts from the parish 
registers, are proof, if such were needed, of how 
wide and intimate an acquaintance he possessed 
with medizval Cheshire, and the whole volume is 
a model of painstaking research and accurate 
scholarship. We learn from the preface that 
the late Mr. Earwaker had been engaged for 
many years in collecting the materials for this 
history, and had actually seen 170 pages of it 
through the press when his death occurred and 
Canon Morris took up the work. The material 
for the remainder of the book had been so care- 
fully grouped in sections, the preface tells us, 
that the editor's task was a comparatively simple 
one. The portion of the book which deals with 
the post-Reformation history of the parish is 
admirably done, and the fullest accounts are 
given, including a great deal that will interest 
not only the antiquary, but also the general 
reader. The earlier part of the history, however, 
is rather disappointing in its meagreness, and we 
miss especially any reference to the Episcopal 
Registers at Lichfield, which must surely con- 
tain a good deal of matter relating to St. Mary’s 
before the founding of the see of Chester. 
Perhaps the most interesting and valuable 
part of the whole book is that which contains 
the churchwardens’ accounts from 1536 to 
1565. Almost every entry is of interest, and 
it would be difficult to select any for special 
notice. The outlines of the religious move- 
ments of the sixteenth century are clearly 
shown, and it is possible to follow with ease 
each swing of the ecclesiastical pendulum, and 
sympathize with the perplexed churchwardens 
as they at one moment take down the “altares” 
and ‘rode lofe,” and the next pay Is. 5d. 
for ‘‘makyng of the altares” again, and 
8s. 4d. for ‘‘makyng of the Rode,” only to 
undo all the work once more a few years 
later. The church registers, too, are of 
quite unusual interest, and Mr. Earwaker has 
wisely extracted all the entries referring 
to people from outside parishes, as well as 
those relating to the important families 
resident in the parish itself, and has noted in 
addition many that are quaint and unusual. 
Prisoners from the castle who suffered the 
awful punishment of being ‘* pressed to death,” 
witches who were hanged and ‘buried in 
the corner by the castle ditch,” soldiers 
and citizens who during the siege were 
‘“‘shott and slaine,” as well as lists of plague 
victims, all appear. It is impossible in 4 
work of this size to avoid errors entirely, 
and these appear to be so trifling that it 1s 
almost hypercritical to point out that on p. 30 
there isa printer’s error in the last line but one: 
1553-4 should read 1533-4, though this date 1s 
itself a mistake. Since Mr. Earwaker’s death 
this visitation has been printed, and the date 
has been found to be 1541-2. On p. 76, note 3 
stultifies the letterpress in rather a curious way, 
and on the following page dominus as a priests 
title is translated ‘‘lord,” a translation, how- 
ever, which may be warranted by some spec 
feature in the original document which does not 
appear. On p. 91 Mr. Earwaker states that 
Prebendary Wright’s will is not now to be found 
at Chester. It occurs, however, in a prin 
index, edited, curiously enough, by Mr. Ear- 
waker himself, and an abstract has recently 
been printed, we believe, in the Cheshire Sheaf. 
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The most surprising thing is to find that Mr. 
Earwaker was deceived by the bogus Oldfield 
prass in St. Mary’s, a fraud which was exposed 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine as long ago as 1852. 
Dr. Morris has done his work with judgment, 
and we are indebted to him for an admirable 
index, which renders the large store of informa- 
tion in the volume accessible to the working 


antiquary. 








THE TEMPLES AT PHIL, 

Tre investigation into the causes of decay in 
the Egyptian monuments so ably conducted by 
Prof. Borchardt ought to strike home where 
such interference is so much needed. Any step 
tending to avert so great an evil as would be 
involved in any serious injury to the temples on 
the island of Phils would have met with warm 
approval from Prof. Ebers, now, alas! taken 
from his country and the civilized world. 

It was he who, in Germany, first called atten- 
tion to the reservoir scheme, and succeeded in 
enlisting the sympathy of his pupil and colleague 
Prof. Erman, of Berlin, who prepared a memo- 
rial similar to the one drawn up by the Society 
for the Preservation of the Monuments of 
Ancient Egypt, and presented to the Government 
by Sir Edward Poynter in the name of that 
society. 

It is a well-known fact that the suggestion of 
a more reasonable scheme for the storage of the 
Nile water pointed to the choice of a spot in 
Nubia, near, I believe, to Wady Halfa, which 
would have fulfilled all the requirements 
demanded for the water supply without entail- 
ing the destruction or injury of the monuments; 
but the disturbed state of the country at that 
time presented obstacles that were insuperable. 

This excuse for proposing to retain the spot 
originally selected—namely Aswan—has now no 
weight, since the district in question is safely 
secured to the Egyptian Government. 

It can hardly be denied that any scheme 
involving injury to the temples of Egypt would 
infallibly tend to lessen the attractions of the 
country and gradually wean away the more 
cultured visitors, who seek in that wonderful 
country something more than a genial climate 
and the fascinations of Cairo, a city already given 
over to the Philistines. 

The defenders of the scheme in its modified 
form urge the desirability of accepting a com- 
promise on‘the ground that there will be no 
actual destruction of monuments; but that there 
can be any doubt concerning the danger to which 
the temples at Philee would be exposed no 
impartial critic can reasonably deny. Prof. 
Borchardt points to the condition of the columns 
in the Great Hall at Karnac, the bases of which 
have suffered disintegration by the infiltration 
of water at high Nile. This, though partially 
remedied or arrested by following the course 
recommended by the Society for the Protec- 
tion of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt, must 
always remain a source of danger. 

At Phils the case is different: the temples 
at their present level, even at high Nile, are 
beyond the reach of danger from infiltration ; 
but, should the great dam be constructed at 
Aswan, their bases will be washed by the rising 
waters and their decay almost assured. Such a 
catastrophe would, in the words of the late Lord 
Leighton, be a blot on the century now drawing 
to a close. DIL1on. 





A TIDAL CRANNOG AT DUMBARTON. 

AN important and interesting find bearing 
on the life of prehistoric man in this historic 
neighbourhood has quite recently been made, 
the discoverer being Mr. W. A. Donnelly, a 
well-known local archeologist. The find proves 
to be an undoubted ‘‘crannog” of a very re- 
markable type, not so much in the mode of its 
construction as by its associations. It is, in 
fact, the first instance recorded of such a struc- 
ture on tidal waters. On hearing of the dis- 
covery, Dr. Anderson at once advised that Dr. 





Munro, one of the greatest living authorities 
on the subject and the author of ‘ Prehistoric 
Problems,’ should be invited to visit the spot. 
This Dr. Munro did, and his evidence is the 
more valuable as he at first declared himself 
puzzled to know how to reconcile the discoverer’s 
statements with his conception of prehistoric 
life on Clydeside. However, after making a 
thorough investigation of the site under Mr. 
Donnelly’s guidance, Dr. Munro declared that 
‘*it was the most curious, puzzling, and interest- 
ing find of the kind he had met in all his long 
experience, and, so far as he knew, unique.” 
He further advised that it should be thoroughly 
and carefully excavated, and the refuse-mound 
sifted to seek for evidences of habitation, such 
as tools, weapons, fire, &c. This Mr. Donnelly 
immediately proceeded to carry out, with the 
help of the Helensburgh Naturalist and Anti- 
quarian Society ; and his efforts, though com- 
paratively slight at first, were soon richly re- 
warded. The fact has been made plain that 
there was design and execution in the building, 
occupation and habitation over a lengthened 
period, positive evidence of fire in the shape of 
numerous fire-stones and calcined embers, and 
bones of stags and other animals, and splendid 
evidence of the condition of life at the period 
in the shape of flint weapons and bone orna- 
ments and tools. This stimulated the explorers 
to further efforts, under the direction of Mr. 
Bruce, of the Helensburgh Society. The next 
discovery was that of a very fine canoe, 37 feet 
long and 40 inches beam, dug out of a single oak 
tree, which must have been a splendid specimen 
of one of the old Caledonian forest trees. The 
find is situated in Dumbartonshire, on that 
part of the Clyde foreshore known as the 
ancient Colquhoun county, a country rich in 
antiquarian finds during the last few years. The 
crannog is 1,600 yards east of the Castle rock 
of Dumbarton, and about 2,000 yards from 
Dunglass Castle, below high-water mark, and 
about 50 yards from the river at low tide; 
when the tide is in it is submerged to a depth 
of several feet of water—from 3 to 12 feet. The 
approach to the dwelling is from the north. The 
circuit of the crannog is 184 feet. The piles 
in the outer circle are of oak, which below the 
mud surface is still quite fresh ; the transverse 
beams and pavements inside are of wood of the 
consistency of cheese—these are of willow, 
alder, and oak ; the smaller branches are of fir, 
birch, and hazel, with bracken, moss, and chips. 
The stones in the outer circle and along the 
causeway leading to the dwelling-place seem to 
be placed in a methodical order, most of the 
boulders being about a lift for a man. The 
refuse-mound extends for about 12 feet outside 
for the greater part of the circuit, and in this 
the flint and bone implements have been 
chiefly discovered. Amongst other difficulties 
encountered in dealing with the find is the 
rising of the tide, which covers the crannog for 
a considerable time every day. 

As regards its construction—of stones, wooden 
piles and pavements—shape, and the finding of 
the canoe alongside, this crannog differs in no 
way from other well-known ones in Ireland and 
elsewhere; but in two respects it is abso- 
lutely unique: (1) as was stated above, in 
being situated on the shores of a tidal 
river; and (2) in the fact that, so far at 
any rate, none but implements of flint and 
bone have been discovered. This would 
throw its occupation back at least to the 
Neolithic period, whereas crannogs are usually 
associated with the Bronze Age, e.g., the British 
lake village at Glastonbury yielded beautiful 
specimens of bronze fibule and other articles. 
Details as to further finds will, therefore, be 
eagerly awaited by archeologists. 

Mr. Donnelly is to be heartily congratulated 
on this latest find, which follows on his previous 
discoveries, in conjunction with Mr. Bruce, on 
Clydeside — particularly the vitrified fort at 
Ardconnel; the famous cup and ring group—one 





of the finest known, about 280 carvings being 
still visible on the rock surface—in the same 
neighbourhood; and, above all, the hill fort 
of Dumbowie, all evidences of the presence of 
prehistoric or Neolithic man in this part of 
Scotland. H. J. Duxinrie~tp ASTLEY. 








fine-Art Gossiy. 

THE exhibition at the Guildhall Gallery in 
London, which has been a great success, is now 
closed, but forty of its more important pictures 
will be rehung in the Corporation Art Gallery at 
Birmingham, shortly to be opened, thanks to 
the energy of Mr. W. Wallis and his committee 
in securing them betimes. These specimens 
include loans from Madame Christine Nilsson 
of her capital ‘ Pastime of a Spanish Kalifeh,’ 
by M. Benjamin-Constant ; from the Duchess 
of Albany of M. Jalabert’s ‘Christ walking on 
the Sea’; from Lord Strathcona of M. J. 
Breton’s ‘ The First Communion’; from M. J. 
Balli of Meissonier’s wonderful ‘Friedland’; 
from the Lord Mayor of his excellent and 
characteristic pictures by Bouguereau, R. Bon- 
heur, C. Jacque, Van Marcke, and H. Browne. 
From other sources will be secured the loan 
of works by MM. Géréme, Harpignies, Corot, 
Daubigny, Delaroche, Diaz, Isabey, and Courtois. 
Among the lenders we may name Sir C. Quilter, 
Mr. J. S. Forbes, Mr. A. Young, Mr. A. Hender- 
son, the representatives of the late Mr. C. A. 
Ionides, Mr. J. H. Turner, and Mrs. G. Holt. 

In the Walker Art Gallery at Liverpool art- 
lovers may see again Burne-Jones’s ‘ Chant 
d'Amour,’ lent by Mr. Ismay ; Mr. Herkomer’s 
‘The Guards’ Cheer’; Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘ La 
Belle Dame sans Merci’; Mr. B. Shaw’s 
striking and eccentric ‘Truth’; Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s ‘Importunate Neighbour’; and a cer- 
tain number of less distinguished pictures. With 
these are Mr. G. Simonds’s ‘ Hervér Alvit, 
the Swan Girl,’ a fine group in marble, which 
we admired at the Royal Academy this year ; 
‘St. George and the Maiden,’ by Mr. H. C. 
Fehr, from the same exhibition; Mr. H. 
Thornycroft’s charming statuette of ‘A Bather’; 
and Mr. H. Bates’s fine ‘Study in Marble.’ 


La Chronique des Arts for the 3rd inst. has a 
short and searching account of ‘ Les Tableaux 
de Léonard de Vinci en France,’ by M. E. 
Miintz, considering the records of the works 
rightly or wrongly attributed to that master, in- 
cluding a portrait of a Florentine lady, painted, 
it is said, at the request of Giuliano de Medicis, 
a St. John Baptist, and the Virgin upon the 
knees of St. Anne. The account begins with 
a letter dated October 10th, 1516, from the 
secretary of the Cardinal of Arragon, describing 
a visit to Leonardo’s studio at Amboise, where 
certain pictures then remained. It is manifest 
that chronology forbids the first of these being 
‘La Joconde.’ 

Tat the promoters of the Salon, Paris, and 
the less eminent fellow society, once of the 
Champ de Mars, are both greatly exercised by 
the prospect of there not being room enough 
for their respective exhibitions at the great 
show of 1900 does not fill critics with despair. 
On the contrary, it encourages their hopes that 
both bodies, especially the less renowned one, 
will go in for quality more than quantity, a 
measure which would improve their exhibits. 


Tue Spanish painter of the Madrazo family 
who died lately was neither, as some autho- 
rities have stated, José or Federico of that 
name, but Raimundo, who married Fortuny’s 
sister, and is chiefly distinguished as a por- 
traitist. 

An article on ‘George Dance and his Por- 
traits,’ by Mr. W. Roberts, will appear in 
an early number of the Magazine of Art. 
The interesting series of pencil portraits by 
this eminent architect came under the hammer 
at Christie’s on July 1st last, and many were 
acquired, as we have already mentioned, by the 
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authorities for the National Portrait Gallery and 
the British Museum. Mr. Spielmann purchased 
that of George Dance himself. Dance was not 
only a foundation member of the Royal Aca- 
demy, but also outlived all the other original 
members of that body. 

Dr. Ricwarp Bosn, the archzeologist, died 
at Gorlitz on August 20th, in his forty-ninth 
year. He was rector of the Gorlitz Baugewirk- 
schule, but was more widely known by his 
series of writings upon Greek antiquities, espe- 
cially those of Pergamon and Alga. He was 
a son of the landscape painter Karl Bohn. 


Accorp1nG to the Athens correspondent of 
the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung, the Greek 
Government has prepared a Bill for the estab- 
lishment of an ‘‘ Antiquities - Gendarmerie.” 
The special function of this new police will be the 
guardianship of the national Greek antiquities 
in the interest of the Greek people, including 
places where no excavations are at present in 
progress, Every man admitted to this corps is 
to possess a certain degree of necessary culture, 
in order that he may understand what is con- 
fided to his observation and protection. 








MUSIC 


— 
RARE MUSICAL BOOKS AT TURIN. 


Tue exhibition at Turin includes, in one of 
its sections, one of the most extensive and 
interesting collections of rare MSS. and books 
on music ever shown outside the walls of a 
public library. Italy is peculiarly rich in this 
particular class of book, private collectors as 
well as public librarians making the subject 
one of primary consequence. The magnificent 
library of the Borghese family, dispersed six 
years ago, contained one of the largest and 
most select collections of volumes in this respect 
ever offered for sale. The Turin exhibition is 
far more varied and attractive than any private 
collection could possibly be, as it includes 
rarities from such libraries as those of the 
University of Bologna, of Turin, and of Genoa, 
the Biblioteca Gobernatica of Luca, the Biblio- 
teca Casanatense of Rome, and also that of 
St. Cecilia of the same city. 

It is much to be regretted that the authorities 
have neglected to compile a complete and ex- 
haustive catalogue of the many rarities in the 
various cases; such a catalogue would be in- 
valuable for reference purposes and a most 
welcome souvenir of an exhibition which will 
not be repeated for very many years. I have 
made a few notes on some of the principal 
objects, and hope that they will not be un- 
welcome to English collectors who may not 
have had an opportunity of examining the ex- 
hibition in situ. Two of the earliest MSS. date 
from the eleventh century. One of these, ‘ Frag- 
menta Liturgica quorum non-nulla Notis Musicis 
Distincta,’ has illuminated borders and large 
initial letters, which are also illuminated ; the 
second of these is unfortunately mutilated 
at the end; the whole MS. is written in 
reddish or brownish ink (whilst the musical 
notes are in a blacker ink over the words) by a 
scribe with an exceedingly light and delicate 
pen. Another interesting early MS.—it dates 
from the eleventh to the twelfth century— 
with musical notes, is entitled ‘Troparium 
multas complectens Sacras Preces qu con- 
stantur in Missis et Processionibus,’ a quarto of 
224 leaves. With this may be bracketed a small 
MS. of 34 leaves, and of the fourteenth century, 
‘ Versiculi et Responsoria in Processionibus et 
Missis.’ 

The interesting and rare ‘Missale Angli- 
canum,’ a quarto MS. of 625 leaves, dating 
from the fourteenth to the fifteenth century, 
has numerous borders and small initials, which 
are interesting as showing the decadence of the 
art of illumination. A ‘Cantorum Francis- 


canum,’ a 12mo. of the fifteenth century, has 


547 pages. A book of hymns with musi- 
cal notes, a fourteenth-century quarto of 154 
leaves, is a very interesting specimen, with 
graceful ornamentation and charming initials. 
All the foregoing exhibits are from the Royal 
Library at the University of Bologna. 

Among the more important volumes from the 
Turin Library are two MSS. of the fifteenth 
century —one, an inedited work of Ugolino da 
Orviete, ‘Declaratio Musice Discipline,’ of 
about 1470. This eminent man was Arci- 
diacono del Duomo di Forli, and in 1440 
Arciprete of the Cathedral at Ferrara. The 
text of this MS. is in a dark brown ink, 
which has faded very much, but the “‘incipit ” 
is ina brilliant scarlet ink, as clear to-day as 
when first written. The second MS. is ‘De 
Musica Pratica, Libri II.,’ of Giovanni de 
Murio, written in two hands. The initial 
miniature contains the figure of a bearded 
man (‘‘che con duplice martello percuote uno 
strumento rettanzolare che gli sta innanzi, allude 
forse alla prima origine dell’ arte de suoni”). 

A very precious MS. of the sixteenth century 
in ninety-nine leaves, of which the first and the 
last are missing, comprises no fewer than fifty 
musical compositions of a sacred and profane 





character, and includes messe, mottetti, madri- 
gali francesci, and salmi. The MS. is rilegato 
in pelle nera. Another work of the same period 
—interesting, too, but from a different point of 
view—is the composition of Pietri Veccoli, 
‘Canto Concerti fatti in Corte del Ser™° Carlo 
Emanuele, Duca di Savoia’; this, like the last, 
is rilegato in pella nera. 

Another volume of the highest interest is 
Simon Boileau’s ‘Poesie Musicate a 4 Voici,’ 
of the sixteenth century, ‘‘intitolate alla Ser™* 
Madama Margherita, Duchessa di Savoia.” It 
has the dedication letter from the composer 
to Margherita, in which occurs the following 
curious declaration :— 

“Tl grandi meriti de V. A. Sereniss. Madam...... 
hanno spirito ancor me, come ch’ io tra i minimi 
servitori et affezionati suoi,e massime per essere 
anch’ io di nation francese a volerle dedicar alcuna 
delle mie fatiche.” 

The ‘Cantate per Camera a Voce Sola’ of the 
seventeenth century has also a distinctly personal 
interest, inasmuch as it bears the signature ‘‘ Del 
Sig. Bononcini,” and is probably that of Marco 
Bononcini. Another interesting volume is by 
F. Gasparini, ‘S. Maria Egitiaca, Oratorio in 
Due Parte a Tre Voci, con Violini e Liuto,’ an 
eighteenth-century MS. of 104 leaves, with gilt 
decorations. 

Finally, there is the MS. (221 leaves) of the 
‘Opera d’ Alceste’ of Gio. Batt. Lulli. This 
opera was composed in 1674 by the Florentine 
master for a theatre in Paris. It was reduced 
from five to three acts. This MS. contains the 
work as it originally stood, with the five acts. 
The numerous early-printed books relating to 
music include some of great rarity, the finest 
selection of all in this respect coming from the 
Biblioteca Santa Cecilia, Rome. 

W. Roserts. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Music of the best class is still represented, 
and, it may be added, worthily represented, by 
the nightly concerts at the Queen’s Hall. Since 
our last notice there have been Beethoven, 
Wagner, and Tschaikowsky nights, and a plebis- 
cite programme which, as a matter of course, in- 
cluded the ‘ Tannhauser’ Overture, the ‘Sym- 
phonie Pathétique,’ and the ‘ Peer Gynt’ Suite, 
No. 1. On Monday a first appearance in Eng- 
land was made by Mr. Ellison van Hoose, a tenor 
vocalist presumably of Dutch extraction. In 
Lohengrin’s narration from the third act of the 
music-drama he displayed a pure tenor voice of 
good compass, which he produced with perfect 
ease. On Wednesday Tschaikowsky’s Symphony 
in E minor, No. 5, was performed. This work is 





less known than the ‘Pathétique,’ but it is 


almost equally fine, and more characteristic of 
the composer's nationality. 

Tue London rehearsals for the Gloucester 
Festival, which commences to-morrow (Sunday) 
afternoon in the Cathedral, took place on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday at the Queen’s Hall under 
the direction of Mr. A. H. Brewer, the new 
Gloucester organist. If appearances may be 
trusted, the festival will be in every way a 
success. 

THE Gloucester meeting practically com. 
mences, as we have said, to-morrow, as the 
grand afternoon service in the Cathedral, with 
full orchestra and chorus, will include new sacred 
compositions by Messrs. C. H. Lloyd, Lee 
Williams, R. Herbert Brewer, and Edward 
Elgar. 

In reference to this gathering it may be said 
that Leeds has not been called upon, as stated 
in some papers, for assistance in the chorus, 
The three shires, with Bristol, will furnish the 
necessary contingent. 

WE are glad to learn that Sir Arthur Sullivan 
has returned to England thoroughly restored in 
health, and is conducting the general rehearsals 
of the Leeds Festival choir. 

THE prospectus of the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral Society’s concerts for the forthcoming 
season is not yet to hand, but it is under- 
stood that Mr. E. Elgar’s ‘ Caractacus’ and Sir 
C. Hubert Parry’s ode, ‘A Song of Darkness 
and Light,’ two of the leading festival novelties, 
will be heard. 

THE prospectus of the forty-first season of 
the Halle Concerts, Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, has just been issued. Wagner's Grail 
scene from ‘ Parsifal,’ Verdi’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ 
E. Elgar’s ‘King Olaf,’ and many symphonic 
works will be performed for the first ;time. 
The nine symphonies of Beethoven are to be 
given in their chronological order. Arrange- 
ments have been concluded with many 
distinguished vocalists and instrumentalists. M. 
Paderewski will make one appearance during 
the season. Lady Halle and Dr. Joachim are 
both engaged. Up to 1897 there were only 
programme sheets. Last season thin books 
with analytical notes by Mr. E. F. Jacques 
were introduced ; for the forthcoming season 
there will be genuine programme books with 
music. The band and chorus will number 
upwards of 350 performers, and Mr. F. H. 
Cowen will, as usual, be the conductor. The 
first of the twenty subscription concerts will 
take place on Thursday, October 20th. 


Tue Bristol Orpheus Glee Society, one of the 
finest male-voice choirs in England, will take 
part in a concert on behalf of the Royal Society 
of Musicians at the Queen’s Hall in November. 


Tue first volume of a catalogue of the library 
of the Brussels Conservatoire Royal de Musique 
has just been published. It has been prepared 
by M. Alfred Wotquenne, the painstaking secre- 
tary of that institution. The various works 
are not only catalogued, but copious notes are 
furnished concerning works, composers, &c. 
Facsimiles are also added. 


Tue Ménestrel states that among the gifts 
presented to the young Queen of Holland is a 
collection of sixteen marches played during the 
war of the Spanish Succession (1702-1713). 


M. Sic1smonp pg Stosowsk1, former pupil of 
Léo Délibes, has just won the principal prize of 
over 1501. offered by M. Paderewski for the best 
symphonic composition. The competition was 
only open to Polish composers. A great num- 
ber of works were submitted to the jury, over 
which Nikisch and F. Reinecke presided. Three 
other prizes were awarded. 


Dr. C. H. Corn, Professor of Biblical 
Criticism at the University of Kénigsberg, has 
written words and music of a sacred opera en- 
titled ‘Saul,’ which it is said will be performed 





shortly at the Hamburg Theatre. 
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. is stated that an opera theatre is build- 
ing in Altorf, in Switzerland. Herr Patzig, of 
qurich, will be manager, and the opening per- 
formance will necessarily be Schiller’s version 
of ‘ William Tell.’ 

Tae Musikalisches Wochenblatt of Septem- 
her Ist states that Carl Goldmark’s ‘ Die Kriegs- 
gefangene ’ will be produced in December at 
Vienna, and not at Hamburg or Cologne as 
snnounced in the newspapers. 

Tae Allgemeine Musik - Zeitung mentions 
Munich and Frankfort as the two cities in which 
Fugen d’Albert’s one-act opera ‘Die Abreise’ 
yill be produced at the beginning of October. 





— 
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DRAMA 


—_o—- 


THE WEEK. 


Her Masesty’s.—‘ The leony. sel a Playin Four Acts. 
By Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson. 


Messrs. ParkeR AND Carson have aimed 
high and come short of success. Their new 
Jay is prettily and fantastically conceived, 
but inexpertly, not to say clumsily, exe- 
cuted. So overburdened is it with matter 
generally prosaic and often depressing that a 
public gratified and responsive at the outset 
grew sated and ultimately bored. The work 
is not only immoderately long ; it is faulty 
throughout in treatment, being charged 
vith a tragic termination for which nothing 
prepares the public, and for which also the 
framework is not sufficiently strong. Not 
at all of those with whom the Fates con- 
em themselves is Don Rodrigo, the hero, 
ajubilant and comic personage, whose face 
is shaven on the stage, and who jumps 
up with a kick and grimace when his 
chin is cut by an inexpert barber. Some- 
thing more than incongruity is involved in 
these things, and the authors ought to be 
sensible to the fact. Ina romance of the 
type of ‘El Desden con el Desden,’ to which 
the play owes something, we can conceive 
with some difficulty a scene such as that 
in which, in presence of the public, the 
“redundant locks robustious” of the hero 
are 

—— by the barber’s razor best subdued, 

or that, again, in which his gracioso, ill 
dressed and unsavoury, comes on, like Jeffrey 
weording to the description of Sydney 
Smith, 

Short, though not as fat as Bacchus, 

Riding on a little jackass, 

lh a play that is to end tragically and 
petically these things are hopelessly and 
anoyingly out of place. Shaks eare has 
ben charged by the French with defiling 
agedy by placing the antics of buffoons 
ide by side with things heroic. Absurdities 
if this kind are generally confined by him, 
however, to pieces that end happily, and the 
utterances of his gravediggers and porters 
tave something consonant with the action 
they in part illustrate. The verse, mean- 
ime, in the play is sometimes good, but is 
hot good enough. It lacks inspiration, and 
8, indeed, as has been said, redundant. 

If Messrs. Parker and Carson have not 
upplied a good play, they have invented 
‘delightful heroine, though, sad to say, 
they have given us too much even of 
ier, If an hour were cut out of her part, 
and if she had not to go up and down stairs 
often, we should have loved her more. 
Beatrix (should it not be Beatriz ?), 
Frincess of Moya, which insignificant little 








place is erected into a principality for the | 
nonce, is one of the most charming women 
that ever bore the most charming of names. 
A hundred and fifty years before her 
nominal date she is described by Jehannot 
de Lescurel in a rondeau it is perhaps per- 
missible to quote :— 

Bietris est mes delis, 

Mes confors et ma joie: 

Ov que soie, tous dis, 

Bietris est mes delis, 

U point que me sens pis 

E que vivre m’anoie ; 

Bietris est mes delis, 

Mes confors et ma joie. 
The qualities that have won her the not 
too flattering title of Termagant are only 
caprice, petulance, and impatience of control 
—things that have been held an indispensable 
portion of feminine equipment. Not much 
more of a vixen is she, indeed, than 
Beatrice, her all but namesake in ‘ Much 
Ado about Nothing,’ the Princess of Tenny- 
son, or (if the collocation of names and dates 
be not too impertinent) Diana Vernon. 
There is a differentiating quality which 
assigns Beatrix a character of her own. 
The music is not all beaten out, how- 
ever, and the pretty conception in which 
she resents as treason to love the kiss of 
her lover, which fires her nature and renders 
inevitable her surrender, was unintelligible 
to a large, perhaps the larger section of the 
audience. Is the fault with the authors 
or the actor, we wonder, that a character 
daintily conceived and spiritedly rendered 
ends by becoming oppressive? If the 
part of Rodrigo had been played with 
much more romance and much less cheery 
exuberance, the result might have been dif- 
ferent. We want in the character either 
Pélléas or Edgar of Ravenswood. Miss 
Olga Nethersole gave a fine performance 
of Beatrix, revealing in the réle powers 
with which she had not been credited. That 
rarest of gifts, artisticreticence, alone is want- 
ing to place her in the first rank of artists. 
Mr. Paulton played the gracioso, a species of 
Sancho Panza, who in his proverbial illus- 
trations displays a familiarity with the devil 
which Festus might have envied, and which 
in the days of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
which the action is laid, might have attracted 
an uncomfortable amount of attention from 
the Holy Office. 








SOME UNPUBLISHED RECOLLECTIONS OF EDMUND 
KEAN’S CAREER. 
1, Compton Street, Eastbourne. 

THE recent sale at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son & Hodge’s of the library of the late Charles 
Kean, with numerous autograph letters and 
memorials of his distinguished father, Edmund 
Kean, has recalled to mind a hitherto un- 
published account, by a contemporary eye- 
witness, of some of the elder tragedian’s 
performances in the early part of the century. 
In particular, the account contains some sin- 
gularly interesting details of the extraordinary 
scenes which took place during several suc- 
cessive nights on Kean’s appearance at Drury 
Lane Theatre just after the legal proceedings 
instituted against him by Alderman Cox had 
resulted in the eminent actor’s discomfiture. 

Edmund Kean’s first engagement at Drury 
Lane occurred in 1813, at a time when the busi- 
ness affairs of the theatre were far from flourish- 
ing. This was owing to the mismanagement of 
its then committee of noblemen and gentlemen 
amateurs, who are now chiefly memorable from 





Lord Byron having been one of them, and the 


reopening of Drury Lane in 1812, which sug- 
gested to Horace and James Smith the subject 
of the celebrated ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ having 
occurred during their régime. Kean at this time 
was engaged by Elliston, lessee of the Surrey 
Theatre and one at Richmond, for the latter 
house. Rumours of his singularly powerful and 
original acting having reached the committee, 
Kean’s engagement was eventually purchased 
from Elliston by the proprietors of Drury 
Lane. As already stated, the affairs of that 
house were in a very bad way. Ruin seemed 
inevitable, when this fortunate engagement 
saved the theatre. Kean became the rage. 
Those who wished to see him were obliged 
to secure boxes weeks in advance of the 
nights on which he appeared—this, too, at 
a time when John Kemble was in the zenith 
of his glory at Covent Garden, supported by 
stars of such magnitude as Young, Conway, 
Charles Kemble, and Miss O’Neil. In fact, the 
appearance of Edmund Kean was a fatal blow to 
the Kemble school of acting. The grand and 
measured, but cold declamation which distin- 
guished it succumbed, as it were, to the fierce 
intensity of natural passion exhibited by Kean 
with a genius as free from extravagance as from 
tameness. His power over his audience can 
scarcely be conceived by those who have never 
seen him. 

It was in the midst of his brilliant career 
that the celebrated trial of Cox v. Kean held 
him up to public disgrace as the seducer 
of the wife of one who had been his friend. 
To exasperate the feeling, already sufficiently 
strong, against Kean, it was rumoured that he 
had abandoned the lady. It was true that he 
had abandoned his intercourse with her, and it 
was to be regretted that at the same time 
he had written a letter to her husband in 
which he pledged his honour that nothing im- 
proper had ever taken place between them—an 
assertion amply disproved by his own letters to 
the lady herself. The reason given for Kean’s 
behaviour in this respect was that he had dis- 
covered that while she was intimate with him- 
self she had been carrying on another amour 
with one of the clerks of Alderman Cox. At 
any rate, it appears that Mrs. Cox, impelled by 
a feeling of revenge, communicated to her 
husband the circumstances of her intercourse 
with Kean, and placed in his hands proofs 
to sustain an action at law against the actor. 
Sir James Scarlett, who was Kean’s counsel at 
the trial, with respect to the letter written to 
Alderman Cox by Kean denying the criminal 
connexion, went so far as to try to extenuate 
it, and contended that a man placed in such 
circumstances as Kean was when he received 
the alderman’s communication was bound to 
commit even perjury if necessary to save the 
character of his paramour from suspicion. 

Kean had accepted at this time an engage- 
ment to play a certain number of nights at 
Drury Lane, and the first performance was 
announced for a night just after the trial closed. 
Had a few weeks been allowed to elapse the 
whole matter would probably have been for- 
gotten. Even as it was, everything might have 
passed off quietly had not the Times, in one of 
its leaders, treated the announcement of Kean’s 
appearances as an open defiance of public opinion 
—as an insult to the moral feeling of the com- 
munity. On the first night of his performance 
the overflow of Drury Lane more than filled the 
rival house near it. The theatre was literally 
besieged. People paid to get as far as 
the staircases only. If Kean shared with the 
management, the first three nights alone would 
have enabled him to pay the 800. damages 
against him, as well as the costs. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that the 
writer of this account procured standing room 
at the back part of a box in the third tier. No 
one ever witnessed such a scene in a theatre; 
no one ever heard such an incessant screaming, 
hooting, cheering, and hissing, all combined, as 
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= this memorable occasion. The 4 ges was 
‘Richard III.,’ but not a single word, not so 


much as a monosyllable, could be heard from 
the stage until the play was over. Yet even in 
the midst of the horrid din there occasionally 
happened something to be amused at. Thus, 
when the aldermen in their robes came in a 
body to tender their allegiance to Richard, a 
loud voice cried out—and the cry, amidst shouts 
of laughter, was taken up by the whole house— 
‘“*Take care of him, take care of him.” The 
laughter communicated itself to the stage, but 
had not the slightest effect in restoring peace. 
Before the laughter had half subsided the 
hissing and groaning had recommenced ; and 
the play was carried on, as heretofore, in dumb 
show, as far as the audience, or rather spectators, 
were concerned. 

The play on the second night of Kean’s 
appearance was ‘ Othello’; and on this occasion 
it was plain that the uproarious parties were 
the same as on the previous evening. They 
were equally energetic, but the greater portion 
of them were hoarse from their former exertions 
in shouting. The play, however, was again 
dumb show ; and any slackness on the part of 
the opposition was compensated for by the cheer- 
ing of the supporters of Kean, who towards the 
close began to make themselves heard. 

On the third night the part Kean took was 
that of Sir Giles Overreach in ‘A New Way to 
pay Old Debts.’ The parties who came to hiss 
and hoot were once more the same; but they 
now confined their exertions to the times when 
Kean was on the stage. When he was off the 
actors could be heard as usual. The accidental 
arrangement of one of the scenes, by which a 
word or two is spoken by Sir Giles off the stage, 
opened up an opportunity for the transcendent 
ability of the eminent actor to assert itself irre- 
sistibly. In the scene between Lord Lovell and 
Lady Alworth the former towards its close asks 
the latter: ‘‘ But where’s Sir Giles?” ‘* Here, 
my good lord,” is the quick response of Sir 
Giles from behind the scenes, immediately enter- 
ing upon the stage. They were the first words 
which had been heard from Kean during the 
three nights’ performances; and these most 
assuredly would not have been heard had the 
actor been seen before he gave them utterance. 
It might be thought that little could be made 
by any one of those few simple words ; but their 
effect upon the audience—audience now in 
reality—-was simply indescribable. ‘‘I had 
often heard Kean,” writes the eye-witness of 
the scene, ‘‘but never was I so fascinated and 
electrified by his acting as at that moment. He 
flung into the words the servile sycophancy of 
the slave, so that it was impossible not to feel 
from the tone in which every word was uttered 
that the slavish adulation issued from the heart 
of a tyrant. One burst of applause emanated 
from every part of the building. His enemies 
for the moment forgot their office, and even 
swelled the involuntary homage thus paid to 
genius. I doubt if Kean ever received such a 
burst of genuine admiration as at that moment.” 

THoMAS BRADFIELD. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Tue Haymarket reopened on Saturday last 
with ‘The Little Minister,’ which has now held 
possession of the stage for well on to a year. 
The voice of protest concerning the treatment 
of the story is now hushed, and the fact that 
a tender and vivacious comedy, the extra- 
vagance of which scarcely detracts from its 
claims, has enriched our stage may be recog- 
nized. There is some over-accentuation in the 
performance. So stimulating is, however, the 


general representation, so admirable in colour 
are many impersonations, and so vivacious and 
delightsome is the Babbie of Miss Winifred 
Emery, that complaint would be churlish. 


Mr. Carton’s ‘Lord and Lady Algy’ was on 





Monday transferred from the Comedy Theatre 
to the Avenue, Mr. Charles Hawtrey and Miss 
Compton reappearing as the hero and heroine, 
and Mr. H. Kemble, Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. Arthur 
Williams, and other members of the company 
resuming their original réles. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Kenpat reopen this evening 
the St. James’s Theatre with ‘The Elder Miss 
Blossom,’ a three-act comedy of Messrs. Ernest 
Hendrie and Metcalfe Wood, by a curious co- 
incidence first produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Blackpool, on the same date, September 10th, 
1897. 

‘Tre Prayer,’ an adaptation by Mr. Harold 
Child of ‘Le Pater’ of M. Francois Coppée, was 
produced by Mr. Hare on the Ist inst. at the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, Miss May Harvey 
playing the heroine, who shelters and saves the 
life of a Communard, the murderer of her brother. 
Other parts were taken by Misses Fanny and 
Beatrice Coleman, Mr. W. H. Day, Mr. Frank 
Gillmore, and Mr. Ernest Cosham. This was the 
first production in any shape of the work, which, 
for political reasons, has been under an inter- 
dict in France. 

‘Her Royat Hicuness’ is the title of an 
extravaganza by Messrs. Basil Hood and Walter 
Slaughter, with which the Vaudeville reopened 
on Saturday. The principal parts were played 
by Miss Louie Pounds, Miss Kitty Loftus, Mr. 
W. Wyes, and Mr. W. H. Denny. 


New melodramas were produced on Monday 
at the Surrey and the Shakespeare, Clapham 
Junction. At the first-named house the novelty 
was ‘The Sunny South,’ a piece which ‘‘hails 
from” Australia. At the second it is a military 
drama, entitled ‘ A Soldier and a Man.’ 


Tue Garrick reopened on Thursday with 
Mr. G. P. Bancroft’s drama of ‘Teresa,’ in which 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Allan Aynesworth, 
Mr. Laurence Irving, and Miss Violet Vanbrugh 
resumed their original parts. Some modifica- 
tion has been made in the story. 

Arter the close of his representations of 
‘Macbeth,’ to begin on Saturday next at the 
Lyceum, Mr. Forbes Robertson will give at 
another house early in the new year revivals 
of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ and ‘ Othello.’ 


Mr. Lewis WALLER intends following up 
‘The Three Musketeers’ with ‘Twenty Years 
After,’ and ‘The Viscount of Bragelonne.’ It 
may be added that a rendering of ‘The Three 
Musketeers,’ the first in the field, has been seen 
at the Parkhurst Theatre during the present 
week. 

‘Because or Bitty Rupp,’ an adaptation by 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton of a story in his own 
‘Furrows,’ will be given shortly at the Strand 
Theatre as the first of a series of original pre- 
ludes to ‘ What happened to Jones.’ 

Tue Comedy will shortly be reopened under 
the management of Mr. William Greet with 
‘The Topsy-Turvy Hotel,’ an adaptation of 
‘L’Hotel Tohu-Bohu.’ 

Sir Henry Irvine began on Monday at 
Stratford a tour which will last until Christmas. 
The same evening Mr. Tree began his tour in 
Dublin. 

Mr. WynpHam will reopen with ‘The Liars’ 
in October the Criterion, which has been closed 
since the withdrawal on Saturday last of ‘Bil- 
berry of Tilbury.’ His next novelty will be 
‘A Merry Gentleman,’ a comedy by Messrs. 
Parker and Carson. 

THE sensational play ‘Kaptain Dreyfus,’ by 
the dramatist Georg Okonowsky, which was 
performed last week at Weimar, has been 
tabooed in the neighbouring Erfurt by order 
of the police. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. M. H.—H. R. B.—N. C.— 
A. H.—W. R. C.—J. R. B.—J. W. B.—C. H. R.—received. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE post free on application, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJEStTy 
THE QUEEN. 


REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study 
of the Likeness of Christ from the Time of the A tiles 
Wine Nien ett eat eae 

ions. In cloth, ric i 
white, post 8vo. 6s. net. - i 


Royal 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The STANZAS of OMAR KHAYYAM, 


Translated by JOHN LESLIE GARNER. Second 


Edition, with Introduction and Notes. Printed at the 
Chiswick Press. [Next week, 
ADDITION TO THE “ CAMBRIDGE TEXTS” 


3 vols. 23. each. 


P. OVIDI NASONIS OPERA. kx 


Corpore Poetarum Latinorum a JOHANNE PERCIVAL 
POSTGATE, Edito. Separatim Typis Impressa. 


Tom. I.: — HEROIDES. A. Palmer, — 
AMORKS. Recognovit G. M. Edwards.—MEDICAMINA 
FACIEI FRMINEBAE. Recognovit G. M. Edwards.—ARs 
AMATORIA. Recognovit G. M. Edwards. — REMEDIA 
AMORIS. Recognovit G. M. Edwards. 


Tom. II.: — METAMORPHOSES. 
Edwards. 


Tom. III.:—FASTI. Recognovit G. A. Davies.—TRISTIA. 
Recognovit S. G. Owen.—KPISTOLAE ex PONTO. Re- 
cognovit S. G. Owen.—HALIEUTICA. Recognovit G. M. 
Edwards.—IBIS. Recognovit A. E. Housman. — FRAG- 
MENTA. Recognovit J. P. Postgate. [Next week, 


*,* This Edition is reprinted from Dr. Postgate’s ‘ Corpus 
Poetarum Latinorum,’ the apparatus criticus being omitted, 
and is the only Complete Edition of the Text of Ovid pub- 
lished in England. 


Recognovit 


Recognovit G. M. 


NOW READY. 


COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
C. PENDLEBURY, M.A., and W. 8. BEARD, FRGS. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES.—New Vols. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 


WELLS. By theRev. Percy Dearmer, 


M.A. With 46 Illustrations. 
LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 
With 46 Illustrations. 
Uniform with Series. 


ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTER- 
tatoo ing Sy} Rev. Canon C. F, ROUTLEDGE. 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


772 Volumes at 3s. 6d. or 5s, each (with few 
exceptions). 

This Series of nearly 800 Volumes contains well-edited and 
well-printed Editions of most of the great Classic Prose 
Works of English Literature, Translations of all the Prin- 
cipal Latin and Greek Writers, and of many Masterpieces 
of Modern European Literature, Modern Versions of Hit- 
torical and Antiquarian Authorities, and numerous Books of 
Reference. 


Amongst the recent additions are— 


NEW EDITION OF BURTON'S ‘ PILGRIMAGE 10 
MECCAH.’ 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a PIL- 
GRIMAGE to AL-MADINAH and MECCAH. By 
Captain Sir RICHARD F. BURTON, K.C.M.G.. Be. 
With an Introduction by STANLEY LANE-POOLE, 

and all the Original Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


*,* This is the Copyright Edition, with the author's latest 
Notes and Additions. 


The PROSE WORKS of JONATHAN 
SWIFT. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an — 
duction by the Rt. Hon. W. BE. H. LECKY, M.P. 
about 10 vols, 8s. 6d. each. 

‘H. 
Vol. III. WRITINGS on RELIGION and the CHURCI 
Vol. I. Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With ee | 
and Facsimiles of Title-Pages. [Just publ 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 











A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of PICTURESQUE INDIA. By the Right Hon. Sir Ricnarp Tempe, G.C.S.L F.R.S., &. With 32 





Full-Page Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. (Shortly. 
The STEVENSON READER: Selections from the Writings of Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Lioyp Ossovrne. 
With 10 Full-page Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d.; buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. (Shortly. 





The CHARM, and other Drawing-room Plays. By Sir Watrer Besant and Water Pottocx. 
Hammond and A. Jule Goodman. Cheaper Edition (uniform with the 3s. 6d. Edition of Sir WALTER BESANT’S NOVELS). 


With 50 Illustrations by Chris 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s 6d. 





DAGONET ‘DRAMAS of the DAY.’ 


By Grorez RK. S1us. Crown 8vo. 1s. 





BEYOND the PALE. By B. M. Croxzr. 


Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 





MRS. CARMICHAEL’S GODDESSES. By Saran Trrzzr, Author of ‘St. Mungo’s City.’ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 





The FORTUNE of the ROUGONS. By Emiz Zora. With Introduction by E. A, Vizeretty. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 





A TRAGEDY in MARBLE. By Apam Livsvry, Author of ‘The Borderer.’ 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 





JOAN, the CURATE. By Frorence Warpen, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [September 15. 





CROWNS and CORONATIONS: a History of Regalia. OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. By Atrrep Riwwer. With 


By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. With 91 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 54 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3+ 6d. 


[September 22. 





The HASTINGS CHESS TOURNAMENT. 


BARDELEBEN, BLACKBURNE, GUNSBERG, TINSLEY, MASON, and ALBIN, and 22 Portraits. CHEAPER EDITION, Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 


With presen by Prituspury, Lasker, Tarrascu, Sternitz, ScHIFFERS, ‘TEICHMANN, 


[September 15. 





THE PICCADILLY NOVELS .— Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Strange Stories. | The Tents of — 


Philistia. | Babylon. Dumaresq’s Dau en 

The Beckoning Hand. The Duchess of jowysland. 
In all Shades. Blood Royal. 

For Maimie’s Sake. Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece. 
The Great Taboo. The Scallywag. 

This Mortal Coil. At Market Value. 

The Devil's Die. | Under Sealed Orders. 


BY ROBERT BARR. 
In a Steamer Chair. A Woman Intervenes. 
From Whose Bourne. Revenge ! 
BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICK. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. By Celia’s Arbour. 

My Little Girl. The Monks of Thelema. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. *Twas in Trafa'gar’s Bay. 
This Son of Vulcan. The Seamy Side. 


With Harp and Crown. The Ten Years’ Ten 

The Golden Butterfly. The Chaplain of an Fleet. 
BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 

The Revolt of Man. | The Holy Rose. 

All Sorts and Conditions, | Armorel of Lyonesse. 

The Captains’ Room, | St. Katherine’s by the Tower. 


Allin a Garden Fair. | Verbena Camell. Stephanotis. 
Dorothy Forster. | The I vory Gate. 
Uncle Jack. | The Rebel Queen. 


Children of Gibeon. 


| Beyond Dreams of Avarice. 
World went Very Well Then. | 


In Deacon’s Orders. 


Herr Paulus. | The Master Craftsman. 
To Call Her Mine. | The City of Refuge. 
For Faith and Freedom. 


| A Fountain Sealed. 
The Bell of St. Paul’s. 
BY AMBROSE BIERCE. 
In the Midst of Life. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature. Foxglove Manor. 
God and the Man. The Master of the Mine. 
The Shadow of the Sword. The Heir of Linne. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. | Woman and the Man. 
Love Me for Ever. Red and White Heather. 
Annan Water. Rachel Dene. 
Matt : a Story of a Caravan. | Lady Kilpatrick. 
The New Abelard. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN AND H. MURRAY. 
The Charlatan. 
BY HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime. | A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


ie | The Dead Secret. | The Law and the Lady. 
Basil. | Queen of Hearts. The Two Destinies. 
Hide and Beek. Little Novels. 

My Miscellanies. The Haunted Hotel. 
The Woman in White. — The Legacy of Cain. 
The M 1 The Fallen Leaves. 





Heart and Science. 


| Ar 
Man and Wife. | \ ther Dark. 
Jezebel’s Daughter. 


Poor Miss Finch. 





NoName | Missor Mrs.? | The Evil Genius. 
A Rogue's Life. The Black Robe. 
The New Magdalen. Blind Love. 
The Frozen Deep. “I Say No.” 
BY B. M. CROKER. 
Pretty Miss Neville. “To Let.” 
Interference. Village Tales and Tragedies. 
A Bird of Passage. Mr. Jervis. 
A Third Person. The Real Lady Hilda. 
Diana Barrington. Married od _ ? 
A Family Likeness. Two Mas 
Proper Pride, | In the eaten of Kerry. 
BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
The New Mistress. | The Tiger Lily. 
Witness to the Deed. The White Virgin. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 
| Billy Bellew. 


Saint Ann’s. 


*," Above is a SELECTION only. 








BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 
A Dog and His Sbadow. | Ropes of Sand. 
One by One. | A R al Queen. | Jack Doyle’s Daughter. 


BY HAROLD FREDRERIC. 


Seth’s Brother’s Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 
BY REV. S. BARING-GOULD. 
Eve. | Red Spider. 
BY THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
BY BRET HARTE. 
A Waif of the Plains. The Bell-Ringer of Angel's. 


A Ward of the Golden Gate. 
A Sappho of Green Springs. 
Colonel Starbottle’s Client. 
Susy. | Sally Dows. | Three Partners. 
A Protégé of Jack Hamlin’s. | Tales of Trail and Town. 
BY G. A. HENTY. 

The Queen’s Cup. 


Clarence. 
Barker's Luck. 
The Crusade of ‘* Excelsior.” 


| Devil’s Ford. 


Rujub the Juggler. 

Dorothy’s Double. 
BY MRS. HUNGERFORD. 

Lady Verner’s Flight. An Anxious Moment. 

The Red-House Mystery. A Point of Conscience. 


The Three Graces. April’s Lady. 
The Professor’s Experiment. | Peter’s Wife. 
Nora Creina. | Lovice. 

BY E. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. 


| Ione. 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. | Paston Carew. 
The World Well Lost. | Sowing the Wind. 
Under which Lord ? The One Tvo Many. 
**My Love!” | Dulcie Everton. 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
The Waterdale Neighbours. , The Comet of a Season. 
Linley Rochford. | Maid of Athens. 
My Enemy’s Daughter. The Dictator. 
A Fair Saxon. | Camiola. 
Dear Lady Disdain. Red Diamonds. 
Miss Misanthrope. | The Riddle Ring. 
Donna Quixote. The Three Disgraces. 


BY JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
A London Legend. | The Royal Christopher. 


BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 
The Gun-runner. The King’s Assegai. 
Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. Renshaw Fanning’s Quest. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
A Life’s Atonement. | Old Blazer’s Hero. 
Val Strange. | Joseph’s Coat. Bob Martin’s Little Girl. 
A Model Father. Time’s Revenges. 
Coals of Fire. | Hearts. A Wasted Crime. 
By tbe Gate of the Sea. Mount Despair. 
A Bit of Human Nature. In Direst Peril. 
The Way of the World. A Capful o’ Nails. 
Cynic Fortune. Tales in Prose and Verse. 
First Person Singular. A Race for Millions. 


BY CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 


The Bishops’ Bible. One Traveller Returns, 
Paul Jones’s Alias. 


BY OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. Ariadné. Friendship. 
Strathmore. Moths. Pipistrello, 
Under Two Flags. A Village Commune. 
Chandos. | Idalia. In Maremma. 
Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. Bimbi. | Wanda, 
Tricotrin. | Puck. Frescoes. 
Folle-Farine. Princess Napraxine. 
A Dog of Flanders. Othmar. | Ruffino. 
Pascarel. Guilderoy. 
Two Little Wooden Shoes. Santa Barbara. | Syrlin. 
Signa. | In a Winter City. | Two Offenders. 











| BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
Phantastes. 


| Heather and Snow. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. | Glow-worm Tales. 
A County Family. | The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
Walter’s Word. Holiday Tasks. 
Less Black than Painted. For Cash Only 
By Proxy. _| High Spirits. |aee Burnt Million. 
Under One Roof. he Word and the Will. 


A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 
The Canon’s Ward. In Peril and Privation. 
The Talk of the Town. | A Modern Dick Whittington. 
BY MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. _ Tregaskiss. 
Christina Chard. Nilma. 
BY CHARLES READE. 

| Peg Woffington; and Christie ; Love Me Little, Love Long. 

Johnstone, | The Double Marriage. 
Hard Cash. Griffith Gaunt. | Foul Play. 
The Cloister and the Hearth, | Put Yourself in His Place. 
“* Never too Late to Mend.” | A Terrible Temptation. 
Course of True Love Never | A Simpleton. 

did Run Smooth; Single- | A Woman-Hater. 

heart and Doubleface. The Jilt ; and Good Stories of 
Autobiog. of a Thief; Jack Man and other Animals, 

of all Trades; Hero and | A Perilous Secret. 

Martyr; Wandering Heir. | Readiauna; Bible Characters. 

BY AMELIE RIVES. 


ee Stories. 
A Trying Patient. 





Barbara Dering. | Meriel. 
BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
| Round the Galley Fire. My Shipmate Louise. 
| In the Middle Watch. | gome Phantom Death. 
On the Fo’k'sle Head. He the Man 


Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. | The Good Ship “ Mohock.” 
A Voyage to the Cape. The Convict Ship. 


A Book for the Hammock. Heart of Oak. 
Mystery of ‘** Ocean Star.” The Tale of the Ten. 
Romance of Jenny Harlowe. | The Last Entry. 

An Ocean Tragedy. 





BY ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
A Fellow of Trinity. Orchard Damerel. 
The Junior Dean. In the Face of the World. 
The Master of St. Benedict’s. | The Tremlett Diamonds. 
To His Own Master. 

BY HAWLEY SMART. 
Without Love or Licence. The Master of Rathkelly. 
Long Odds. | Beatrice and Benedick. 
The Outsider, A Racing Rubber. 

BY R. L. STEVENSON. 

The Suicide Club. 


BY MARK TWAIN. 
Mark Twain's Lib. of Humour. | Pudd’n-head Wilson. 
Mark Twain’s Choice Works. | Adventures of Huck. Finn. 
A Tramp Abroad. Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
The Innocents Abrvad. Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
The Gilded Age. The Prince and the Pauper. 
Life on the Mississippi. | Tom Sawyer, Detective. 
A Yankee at Court. The Stolen White Elepbant. 
The American Claimant. | Roughing It ; and The Inno- 
The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. | cents at Home. 
BY ALLEN UPWARD. 
The Queen against Owen. | The Prince of Balkistan. 
BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Cavalry Life; and Regi- | A Soldier’s Children. 
mental Legends. 





BY EMILE ZOLA. 


The Dram-Shop. Money. 

The Downfall. His Excellency. 

The Fat and the Thin. The Dream. Rome. 
Doctor Pascal. Lourdes, Paris. 


FULL CATALOGUES of FICTION at various prices free. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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ISSUED TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


THE ABORIGINES 
OF TASMANIA. 


By H. LING ROTH, 


Author of ‘The Agriculture and Peasantry of 
Eastern Russia,’ ‘ The Natives of Sarawak 
and British North Borneo,’ &c. 


ASSISTED BY 
JAMES BACKHOUSE WALKER, 


of Hobart, Tasmania, and 
MARION E. BUTLER; 


With a Chapter on Osteology 
By J. G. GARSON, MD., &e. 


And a PREFACE by 


EDWARD B. TYLOR, D.C.L. F.RS., 


Reader in Anthropology at the University of Oxford; 
Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. 


Illustrations by Mrs, Kinapon EL.LIs (KE. M. 
Roth) and CHARLES PRAETORIUS; Map by W.N 
Hurst, of the Lands Office, Hobart, Tasmania. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, 


[First Edition (1890) consisted of 200 Copies, 
issued to Subscribers only.] 


Price 2ls. net. 


F. KING & SONS, Halifax (England). 





READ THE ARTICLE ON 
BISMARCK. By W. BR. THAYER. 


YHE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 
SEPTEMBER. Price One Shilling; postage, 3d. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of CARLYLE. I. Charles Townsend 
Copeland. 


FIFTY YEARS of AMERICAN SCIENCE. W. J. McGee. 
sia f ate ie for AMERICAN COMMERCE. Worthington 
. Ford. 


The VIVISECTION of CHiNA. Elisée Réclus. 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a REVOLUTIONIST. I. P. Kropotkin. 
A LAWYER with a STYLE. Woodrow Wilson. 
SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. William Sharp. 
REMINISCENCES of an ASTRONOMER. II. Simon Newcomb. 
‘The BATTLE of the STRONG. Chaps. 29-32. Gilbert Parker. 
BISMARCK. William Roscoe Thayer. 
The SERMON of the ROSE. James Whitcomb Riley. 
The END of the WAR and AFTER. 

London: Gay & Rird, 22, Bedford Street, Strand. 


EW CHAPEL, GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL; 
Architecture of Fathpur Oras (tthe Illustrations); Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts Prize Designs; New A! a. ae es ‘8, Chadd ; 
; New Ege Theatre, 





y Newsagent or direct from the Publisher a de Builter 
46, Cat! erine Street, London, W.C. 


EELEY & CO’/S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
The HOPE of IMMORTALITY: an ee | incor. 


ag be the Hulsean Lectures of 1897-98. Cc. 
, Head Master of Harrow School, m. A, esiseuee of 
Calcutta. ‘aeae 8vo. 6s. 

“States its eabangessrs so “y“5! and eloquently that it cannot but be 
read with interest by many to whom the study of the subject as a 
chapter of theology would a both impossible and distasteful.”’ 

“An extremely interesting book.’’—St. James’s Gazette. Scotsman. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY POPULARLY 
EXPLAINED. By RICHARD KERR, F.G.8S. With a Preface by 
W. H. PREECE, U.B. F.R.S., and many Illustrations. Sewed, ls. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. : 

“Explains in a si ae and interesting way the chief eens used in 
practical systems of electrical signalling without wires....A well- 
written, non-technical account of the subject. afar vida 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS, 


No. 37, JULY. 
The LATER WORK of TITIAN. By CLAUDE 


agli With 4 Photogravures and many other Illustrations. 
8. 
“‘It would be a a pee pity if so good an account of the work of Titian 
esestecy yoware led as a merely ephemeral publication....Admirably 
“An qusiionts ond thoughtful piece of work.”— World. 








THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and ‘The Drama. 


The ATHENEUM for September 3 contains Articles on 
The RECONQUEST of the SOUDAN. 
A FRENCH CRITIC on HISTORY and POETRY. 
The FIRST PHILOSOPHERS of GREECE. 
A NEW LIFE of SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 
MEMORIAL INSCRIPTIONS of CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
A COLLECTION of BUDDHIST FOLK-TALES. 
HISTORY of the S.P.C.K. 
NEW NOVELS—A Sensational Case ; In the Shadow of the Three ; The 
House of Hidden Treasure ; Second Lieutenant Celia; Just a Girl. 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
SPORTING LITERATURE. 
LAW-BOOKS. 
HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
The LITERATURE of AMERICA and CANADA. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The LIBRARY Ewe yy at SOUTHPORT ; TOM MOORE and 


JOHN KEATS; CANNON at CRECY; CORRUPT MEAT; The 
ot IsHING ‘SEASON; MATTHEW ARNOLD and SAIN'TE- 
ALso— 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The Number Concept; Library Table ; Entomological Litera- 
ture; The International Congress of saan: AG Gossi 

FINE ARTS—C 1 M ; New Prints ; Sacred Art at 
Turin ; Gossip. 

MUSIC_T he Week ; New Pianoforte Music; New Songs; New Educa- 
tional Works ; Gossip. 

DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 





The ATHEN_ZUM for August 27 contains Articles on 

CURA of TO-DAY. 

SALISBURY CHURCH WARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 

The BURMESE VIEW of LIFE. 

SIDNEY’S SONNETS. 

The DUTCH EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

THACKERAY'S SKETCH-BOOKS. 

A NEW EDITION of LUCAN. 

NEW NOVELS—A Statesman’s Chance ; Life’s Fitful Fever; Hassan, 
a Fellah ; Sorely ‘Tried. 

The HITTITES. 

MILITARY LITERATURE, 

SHORT STORIES. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

DANTE and PETRARCH LITERATURE. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

COLLEGE HISTORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. JOHNSON’S NOTE-BOOK; SENLAC; NEWLY oo pe 
WRITINGS of THOMAS PAINE; ‘The IMITATION’; 
PUBLISHING SEASON; The LIBRAKY ASSOCIATION “= 
SOUTHPORT ; ‘The MUTINEERS.’ 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
Also— 
SCIENCE—Ornithological Literature ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS —The See OE Societies; ‘The Preservation of the 
A Monuments ; * ‘he Uld Minster ”’ at South Elmham ; Gossip. 
MUSIC—Tipper on the Growth of Music; Library Table ; Gossip. 
DRAMA-—Library Table; Stage Prosecutions under William III. and 
Anne; Gossip. 


THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





NOTES and QUERIES, (NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Alba Longa and Sir W. Gell—Portraits of Cromwell—Shak- 
speariana—Misquotation—Rivers’ BKanks—Value of Money—Esdras 
—Boswell v. Lockhart—Cataloguing—*‘( herry-cob’’—The Devil as a 
Black Dog. 

QUERIES :—J. G. J gale yg yee eae Tintern Abbey — Mesham 
Moor— Whycherly —St. Ida— Peter Puget—Petiver’s Museum— 
French V) illage Names— = Peter Glynn—London and Essex Clergy 

—‘‘ Aiden’’—Siege of rry —Grass of Parnassus — Valdarno—J. 
Bramfield and Richard Hobbey—“ Progressing ’’—Style—Thomas 
Taylor—Lady Bab Frightful—J. F. de Waldeck—Cromwell’s Fol- 
lowers—‘‘ Hoyle.” 

REPLIES :—‘‘Coll. Reg. Oxon.” —Hamlake=Helmsley — Boots and 
Sandals—Cheltenham—A Domestic Implement—* Who stole the 





donkey ?” — Puddiedock — Consin— First Folic of Shakspeare— 
“Table de Communion’’—Laws concerning Names—Oild Burial- 
ground at St. Clement Danes—‘ Flam’’ — *‘ Tata’ — ‘ Kradshaw’s 


Railway Guide ’—Chinese Punishments—Cedar Trees—Who wrote 

‘The Pilgrim's Progress’ ?—Charter relating to St. Peter’s, Wolver- 
hampton—Leigh : Lea—‘‘ Housty ”"— Wild Forest Bulls—Brimpsfield 
—Nationality — Brothers with the same Christian Name—Thac- 
keray's Latin—Gilbert Cooper—Short av. Italian —— 
“Cyclist” : “‘ Bike ”—Sir W. B 





is Rush 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Surrey Etymologies— High Holborn — Marston and Shak- 
speare—A Wake Discontinued—Waterloo—Mr. Gladstone as Philo- 
logist—Llanthony—Surnames— ‘Tennyson on Havelock—Wireless 
Telegraphy—Folk-lore—“ Cyclopedia ”—False Quantities in Scott— 
“ Helpmate "—Byron on Napoleon—“ Boulanger "—Keats’s Epitaph 
on Himself—Superstition in Somerset—Epitaph. 

QUERIES :—“ Dutify’’— Arms Wanted — “Huddle” — ‘‘Coll. 
Oxon.”—“And now, O Father,” &c.—Cedar Trees—Brass s— 
Frantz yon Mehren—Sir T. Cooke's Burial-place—S8t Valentine's 
Farewell and Crisman—‘“A brace of caps’’—Norfolk Folk-lore— 
Whitehead’s ‘‘ Paradise” —New Testament Query—St. Thomas of 
ee eee Thomas Cotton—Kev. J. Powell—Herbault—Thomas 

tgal 


ae 


REPLIES :—Shakspeare and the Sea—Capt. Gibbs—Sir Hercules Lang- 
rishe — Temperate Latitudes—Barbers—‘ Telegraph ’—Punch—The 
Cowslip—Memoirs of the Princess de Lamballe—African Names 
Mispronounced— Morning —Slabs in St. Margaret's Churchyard— 
‘‘Jack-up-the-Orchard ”—R. Fergusson—Duke of York’s Campaign 
in Flancers— Autographs — Princess Bagration—Sedan Chairs— 
Christian Names — Thackeray's ‘Little Billee’— Bishop George 
Lloyd—“ The drenching of a swan ”—Hollington Church—Soleby— 
Child's Hymn — Hair-powder — Curious Christian Name—‘ Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye’—*‘Go about’’—Historic Stones at the Royal Ex- 
change—Stolen Relics—Beards—Source of Quotation, &c. 


Price 4d.; by post, 43d. 


THE CHRIST in SHAKSPEARE, 
By CHARLES ELLIS. 

Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s.6d. ‘‘A very valuable addition to 

Shakspearian literature. ””— School Guardian. 


London : & Sons, Pa 





Square. 





WILL BE ISSUED IN OCTOBER NEXT, 
For Private Circulation only, price 21. 5s. 


A N ETHNOGRAPHICAL ALBUM of the 
PACIFIC ISLANDS. Third Series. By JAS. EDGE-PARTING- 
TON and CHAS. HEA 
Consisting of Sketches of the Weapons, Tools, Ornaments, Articles 
oe ae &e., of 8 ee of the Islands of the South Pacific, drawn 
and Private Collections of Australia, 
New Zealand, Fiji, 





‘the Hawaiian Islands, Canada, and the United 
States of America during a (2 specially undertaken for this purpose 
by Mr. Edge-Partington last yeai 
°c om ga will be limited to i50 aoe for Europe and 2 for the 
‘0 
Intending Subscribers are 
owe & Co., Princess Street, iockener 
‘The First Series is now out of print. 
the Second Series, price 2/. 2s. 





with Pater, 
A few Copies still remain of 





Now ready, price 6s. ; by post, 6s. 3d. 
THE GENERAL INDEX 
TO THE EIGHTH SERIES OF 


NoOtTeES QUERIES, 


Vols. I. to XII., 1892 to 1897. (Two Vols. in each Year.) 


and 


Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


(TEACHERS SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 
1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 


or, the Prinoipal Events recorded in the Hol ae tures, arranged 
under their — respective dates, wit Dictiona: giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 

2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, pare according to Date ; in the Second, 

r the heads of the Regions in which 

they were wrought. With ‘two Illustrations. 


3. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 





a Series of by Six Vi ical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Hrge ec pts b fiews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 
be found to all who are interested in the study’ of the Hol ly 
Seriptures. 


39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Published by G. St 





Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


YOUNG, 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


BRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.R.AS. 


“‘Conveys a great deal of information without being in any way dry 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





THIRD EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
th the Observation 


wi 
of Solar - Lunar ‘tips, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 


mean ksp 





Edward Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 








SIXTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most ee! Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. RAS, 


Edward ford, 26 and 27, Cocksp 


NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
<r excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 





Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





.” — Guardian. 
Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes at 

10s. 6d., 168. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free. 

Not until you write with a “‘SWAN ” will you realize its inestimable 

value. The most prolific writers of to-day ronounce itasa 

It adds smeneusuniity to celerity and comfort in writing. 


Of all Pens most famous. We only require your steel pen and hand- 
writing to select a suitable Pen. 








Illustrated Catalogue post free on application to 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, Cheapside, E. A, 
95a, Regent Street, W., London ; and 3, E; Stree 
ABEEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEAD. GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest aes for Delicate Constitutions, 
and Infants. 


ur, hest, 

















London : Seeley & Co., Limited, 38, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
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CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON. 


DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 
DE FIVAS, GRAMMAR of FRENCH 


GRAMMARS. With Exercises and Examples illus- 
trative of every Rule. By Dr. V. de FIVAS, M.A. LL.D. 
Fifty-fourth Kdition, Revised and Enlarged. With the 
Author's latest Notes, Corrections, and Additions, and 
an Appendix on the ‘HISTORY and ETYMOLOGY of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. 450 pp. 2s. 6d. strongly 


bound, 
ws #** KRY, 38. 6d. 


“This French Grammar has, for a long time, been recog- 
nized as the best we have in England, and it seems to be 
rapidly superseding most others.”—Educational Times. 


DE FIVAS, ELEMENTARY 


FRENCH GRAMMAR and READER, including a 
FRENCH-ENGLISH VOCABULARY of all the Words 
used. Fourth Edition. Feap 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


“Those engaged in teaching French to beginners could 
not base their teaching upon a more useful book.”— Scotsman, 


DE FIVAS, GUIDE to FRENCH 


CONVERSATION. Thirty-second Kdition. 18mo. 
2s, 6d. half bound. 


‘Compiled with great labour and care, and modernized 
down to the latest changes in the custom of ordinary French 
speech.”— School Board Chronicle, 


DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION 4 la 


agg poem Twenty-eighth Edition. 
2s 


“Westrongly eave students who have read a good French 
grammar to read this excellent book.”— Public Opinion, 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des 


ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNKS. 
Fifteenth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. strongly bound. 


“A better we for advanced students it would be difficult 


to have.”— Teacher. 
DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR 
(The iatetation of English into French 


NATIONAL. 
at Sight.) Seventh Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. 








Now ready, 400 pages, crown Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 


AHANDBOOK of ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. Originally Compiled by AUSTIN 
DOBSON. New Kdition, Revised, with New Chapters, 
and Extended to the Present Time. By W. HALL 
GRIFFIN, BA., Professor of English Language and 
Literature at Queen’ s College, London. 

“Of this book we have to speak in terms of unqualified 
praise......1t may be pronounced a most excellent history of 
our literature.” —Literature. 

“The best compendium for English literary students, and 
amost reliable handbook for the literary man. ”_ Academy. 
“For truth of criticism it is about the best book of the 
kind.” — Westminster Review. 

“An excellent handbook of English literature.” 
Athenaum. 

“ Professor Hall Griffin and Mr. Dobson are to be thanked 
for a very acceptable handbook.”—Journal of Education, 





COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
A NEW BOOK of COMMERCIAL 


FRENCH: Grammar—Vocabulary — Cor 

Documents — pay ag —Arithmetic—Lexicon. By P. CARROUE. 
gg ag the City High School J.-B. Say (Paris). Crown 8yo. 
8. 


LESSONS in COMMERCE: a Text- 


Book for Students. By Professor R. GAMBARO. Revised by 
Professor JAMES GAULT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


The FOREIGN COMMERCIAL COR- 


RESPONDENT: English, French, — Italian, and Spanish. 
by C. E. BAKER. Crown 8yo. 3s. 6d. cloth 


SPANISH GRAMMAR and READER: 


2 New and Practical Method of — the Spanish Language. 
By 0, KORTH. Feap. 8yo. 2s. 6d. cloth ” ” we 











CIVIL SERVICE HANDBOOKS. 
CIVIL SERVICE HISTORY of ENG- 


y F. A. WHITE, B.A. Revised by H. A. DOBSON 
Tight Bdivion Feap. 80. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


CIVIL SERVICE COACH. By Stanley 


SAVILL. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


IVIL SERVICE ESSAY WRITER. 


By H. SKIPTON. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


SIVIL SERVICE PRECIS BOOK. 


By W. Co 
cath, (KEY — Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


PIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY. By 


_ M.D. SPENCE. Revised by the late THOMAS GRAY, C.B. 
enth Paitin Revised. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 











MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 


The following are Fiction :— 
The YELLOW DANGER. By M. P. Shiel, 


Author of ‘ Prince Zaleski. 6s. [Second Edition. 


The WHEEL of GOD. By George Egerton, 


Author of ‘Keynotes,’ &c. 6s. (Second Edition. 





STUDIES in BROWN HUMANITY. By 


HUGH CLIFFORD, Author of ‘In Court and Kampong.’ 6s. 


TRUE HEART. oD Frederic Breton, Author 


of ‘The Black Mass.’ 


The ACTOR- MANAGER. By Leonard 


MERRICK, Author of ‘One Man’s View.’ 6s. 


The APE, the IDIOT, and other PEOPLE. 


By W. ¢. MORROW. 6s. 


The CATTLE-MAN. By G. B. Burgin, 


Author of ‘Old Man’s Marriage.’ 6s. 


The WOOINGS of { JEZEBEL PETTYFER. 


By HALDANE MACFALL. 


WHERE THREE CREEDS MEET. By J. 


a OMAN, Author of ‘Indian Life, Religious and Social.’ 
Se . 


WIVES in EXILE. By William Sharp. 6s. 
AUNT JUDITH’S ISLAND. ByF. C. 


CONSTABLE, Author of ‘ The Curse of Intellect.’ 6s. 





LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 
By CARVETH READ, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :—“ With regard to the substance of 
Mr. Read's book we have nothing but praise. Itis clear, methodical, 
well arranged, and within short space covers the whole field....'The 
book is singularly free from errors, and will form a most excellent text- 
book upon the subject which it treats.” 





THE WINCHESTER EDITION OF THE 
NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 
EMMA. 


Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. net each volume. 
Each Story comprises Two Volumes. 

The SPECTATOR says :—‘‘ The Winchester Edition has vi oem ie 
to gratitude through the delightful shea f of its print and . The 
print is ofa generous size, and very biack and clear, and the paper, 
while untransparent, not so heavy but that the book may be hela com- 
fortably in one hand. Altogether, this promises to be one of the most 
de'ightful reprints ever given to the public. ‘There is a charming 
frontispiece to the first volume.’ 


BENEDICTINE: Sketches of Married Life. 


By E. H. LACON WATSON, Author of ‘ ‘The Unconscious Humour- 
ist.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD. By A. E. Housman. 


New Edition. Feap. Svo. buckram, 3s. 6d. net. [ September 14. 











BY JOSEPH McCABE (formerly the Very Rev. Father Anthony, 0.8.F.) 


LIFE in a MODERN MONASTERY. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 6s. 





THE RUSSIAN LIBRARY, EDITED BY W. T. STEAD. 


REFLECTIONS of a RUSSIAN STATES- 
MA Ky K. PORBYEDONOSTSEFF. Translated into English by 
ROBERT CROZIER LONG. Witha Preface by OLG4 NOVIKOFF. 
Crown 8yo. cloth, 6s. (September 14 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TOLD IN A COBBLE,’ &c. 


The LAST POEMS of SUSAN K. PHILLIPS. 


Crown 8yo. cloth, 5s. net. 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS: a Series of Litho- 
graphed Drawings. By WILL ROTHENSTEIN. With an Intro- 
duction by the Artist and short Texts by various hands. Folio, in 
buckram cover, 35s. net. 


PLAYS, PLEASANT and UNPLEASANT. 


I. UNPLEASANT. II. PLEASANT. By GEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. each. 


GRANT ALLEN’S HISTORICAL GUIDES. 
PARIS. 
FLORENCE. 
CITIES OF BELGIUM. 
VENICE. [Shortly. 


GRANT ALLEN’S GUIDES are bound in green Spend fags rounded 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. each 











corners to slip into the pocket. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 
9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW. BOOKS. 


FASHION IN PARIS. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste 
from 1797 to 1897. 


By OCTAVE UZANNE. 
Translated by LADY MARY LOYD, 


With 100 Hand-coloured Plates, and 250 Text Illus- 
trations by Francois Courboin. 


1 vol. imperial 8vo. 36s. [Sept. 15. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE 


OLDFIELD. By EDWARD ROBINS. With 12 Illus- 
trations. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. [Sept 16. 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID 
BLUNT. Selected and Arranged by W. KE. HENLEY 
and GEORGE WYNDHAM. With a Prefatory Note 
by W. E. HENLEY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE. By JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Spanish Academy. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. [Literatures of the World, Vol. V. 


OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S 
HISTORY. A Popular Study in Physiography. By 
N. S. SHALER, Professor of Geology in Harvard Uni- 
— With 10 Full-Page Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. 


ROUSSEAU AND EDUCATION 


ACCORDING TO NATURE. By — DAVID 
SON, M.A. LL.D. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 5s 
[Great Educators. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE TERROR. By Felix Gras, Author 


of ‘ The Reds of the Midi.’ 1 vol. 6s, 


THE KING’S JACKAL. By Richard 
HARDING DAVIS, Author of ‘ Soldiers of Fortune.” 
With Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson. 1 vol. 
3s. 6d. 


GLOBE.—“A very charming story. The writing is 
clear, vivid, spontaneous.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN 
TREASURE. By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘ The 
Last Sentence’ and ‘The Silence of Dean Maitland.’ 
1 vol. 6s 

DAILY MAIL.—*“ A book to be bought and read, and 
read again and again.” 


VIA LUCIS. By Kassandra Vivaria. 
1 vol. 6s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. — “The book is simply and 
quietly written, and gains in force from its clear, direct. 
style. Every page, every descriptive line bears the stamp of 
truth.” 


THE CELIBATES’ CLUB. By I. 
ZANGWILL. With Illustrations by Phil May, &c 
A New Hdition, containing ‘The Bachelors’ Club’ and 
*The Old Maids’ Club.’ 1 vol. 6s. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE —“ Sparkling humour, gay 
characterization, and irresistible punning.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST 
CONSUL. By MATILDA MALLING. 1 vol. 6s. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. —“ The story, at 
once pathetic and passionate, is told with breathless in- 
terest. It is told with the rapt enthusiasm that elevates 
the reader.” 


PICTURES OF WAR. By Stephen 
CRANE. 1 vol. 6s. 

This volume contains ‘The Red Badge of Courage’ and 
‘ The Little Regiment.’ 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘“ This volume contains the 
familiar war stories which made Mr. Crane’s reputation. 
Another reading in no wise lessens the vividness of the 
astonishing work.” 


THE OPEN BOAT. By Stephen Crane. 


1 vol. 6s. 
ATHENZ:.UM.—“ Shows evident signs of that extra- 
ordinary ability, amounting to genius, which distinguishes 
all the prose of Mr. Crane.” 


HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. By 
D. D. WELLS. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“I€ we wish to indulge in a laugh, we have 
only to turn to ‘ Her Ladyship’s Elephant.’ The characters 
are delightfully developed in a series of ludicrous incidents.” 

London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’/S PUBLICATIONS. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular Libra rary of Chea 
ditions of Standar 
Works. 
Handy Volumes, vase ye in clear, bold type, 


on good paper. 
Each work complete in One Volume. 








Feap. 8vo. picture boards, 2s, each ; or 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


By HENRY SETON MEREIMAN. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS M ONE GENERA- 
The SLAVE of the LAMP. |" TION fo ANOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘ ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 
MOLLY BAWN. 
Mi GROEN ay [LORE vp 
A 
DORIS. BEAUTY'S ‘DAUGHTERS. 

REEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 

FAITH and UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERE. 
LOYS, LORD KERRESFORD, and other Tales. 
UNDERCURRENTS. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 
aar S here in een — in England. 
E’ RZA. 
Tne NETHER wo MLD. | NEW GRUB STREET. 
al the Author of ‘ MEHALAH.’ 


4y ‘re of — a Marshes. 


cout RT ROY he GAVEROCKS. 


JOHN ING. RICHARD CABLE. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
HEAPS of MO NEY, MATRIMONY. 


MADEMOISELLE DE M AC. 
NO NEW THING. | ADRIAN VIDAL. 


By HAMILTON AIDE. 
IN THAT STATE of LIFE, | PENRUDDOCKE. 


MORALS and M 8. 
MR. and MRS. FAULCUNBRIDGE. 


By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.’ 

ROMANTIC TALES _| DOMESTIC STORIES. 
By HOLME LEE. 


AGAINST wine oe id ‘TIDE. 
SYLVAN HOLT "S DAUGHT ER. 
DE. WARP and WOOF. 


KATHIE BRAN 

ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. 

The WORTLEBANK DIARY. 

BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 

MAUDE TALBOT. COUNTRY STORIES. 
THERINE’S TRIAL. | MR. WY ol ats WARD. 

The BEAUTIFUL ~ at eco INGTO 


BEN MILNER’S WUO 
Uniform with the above. 
GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lynn 
LINTON. 


AGHES s SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. 


TALES. of the COLONIES; iW Adventures 
Emigrant. By C. ROWCK 
LAVINIA. By the Author “r De. Antonio’ 
Lorenzo Benoni.’ 
HESTBR KIRTON. By KATHERINE S. 
MACQUOID. 
BY the SEA. By KaTHERINE S. Macquorn. 
The HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN. 
VERA. ~~ = the Author of ‘The Hoétel du 
Petit St. 
SIX MONTHS NESE. By the Author of 
Behind the Veil,’ & 
The STORY of the ‘PLEBISCITR. By MM. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
GABRIEL DENVER. By OLIveR Mapox 
BROWN. 
TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By 
COMPTON READE. 
PBARL | ona EMERALD. By R. E. Fran- 


ISRULTR, a the Author of ‘ The Hétel du 
Peti 


A GARDEN of of WOMEN. By SaRaw TYTLER. 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC. By MM. Ercxk- 
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GRIFFITHS, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Newgate.’ 
FRENCH JANET. By SarRaw TYTLER. 
The COUNTY: a Story of Social Life. 
BEEIBD the the ' VEIL. By the Author of ‘ Six 
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The RAJAH'S HEIR. By a New Writer. 
A DRAUGHT a LETHE. By Roy TELLET, 
Author of ‘Th 
ay 3 DAYS: ‘a Tale ‘of the Indian Mutiny. 
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NEW VOLUME OF 
THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


On September 15, large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to ‘PUNCH,’ &c. With 20 Full- 
Page Illustrations, 26 Woodcuts, and an Bograving of the Author from a Portrait by 
Samuel Laurence. 

*,* A volume will be issued each subsequent Month, until the entire Edition is completed 

on April 15, 1899 
*,* A Prospectus of the Edition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


THIRD EDITION OF 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—A THIRD EDITION of HELBECK 


of BANNISDALE, by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, is now ready. Crown 8vo. 63. 


TIMES.—* A book which will take rank with Mrs, Humphry Ward’s best work......The 
story is a story of great passion, worthily told.” 

PUNCH.—“ A stately narrative of a profound tragedy in two human lives. Both are 
skilfully drawn...... A difficult situation, rough-hewn and finished with a master band. 
LITERATURE. One of the subtlest psychological studies which this penetrating 
student of the spiritual life has ever given us...... Masterly in its lucid conciseness is the 
author’s demonstration of the essential inequality of the strugg!e between the girl and the 
man, when, after they have become formally engaged to each other under irresistible stress 
of passion, the mutual repulsion of their jarring creeds begins to reassert itself. 








“THE MOST AMUSING BOOK OF THE SBASON.”—Lonpon Review. 
FIFTH AND REVISED IMPRESSION. 


With Frontispiece, demy 8vo. 16s. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 

REVIEW of REVIEWS.—“‘*‘ Collections and Recollections’ will rank high among the 
books of recent years which have added to the gaiety of the nation. It is the best jest-book 
which has been published for a long time.” 

ZTROUTH.—* The most interesting diary that has been published for years.” 

PUNCH.—“‘ One Who Has Kept a Diary’ is endowed with varied gifts for the work 
undertaken. He has a keen eye for character, quick -~ pathy with humour, writes 
admirably, and has enjoyed rare range of opportunity......He has a rich store of good 
stories, and they lose nothing in the tlling.” 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF WEBER'S 
‘SPAS AND MINERAL WATERS OF EUROPE.’ 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED, with a Map, demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The MINERAL WATERS and HEALTH 


RESORTS of EUROPE. With Notes on the Treatment of Chronic Diseases by Spas 
and Climates, and Hints as to the Simultaneous Employment of various Physical and 
Dietetic Methods. By HERMANN WEBER, M.D. F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician 
to the German Hospital, and to the Royal National Hospital for ‘Consumption, Ventnor, 
&c., and FREDERICK PARKES WEBER, M.D. M.R.C.P., Physician to the German 


pe admirable digest of the principal European Spas and after-cures. will 
now incontestably take the lead in all English works of the kind...... Drs. Weber have placed 
themselves, in so far as British balneo-therapeutic works are concerned, hors concours.” 

JOURNAL of BALNEOLOGY and CLIMATOLOGY.—‘' A most useful and valuable 
addition to balneological literature.” 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MRS. OLIPHANT’S 
‘WAYS OF LIFE.’ 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The WAYS of LIFE. Two Stories.—1l. Mr. Sand- 


FORD. 2. The WONDERFUL HISTORY of Mr. ROBERT DALYELL. With a 
Preface entitled ‘ON the EBB TIDE.’ By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


MISS OLIVE BIRRELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ NEVER UNINTERESTING.”—ATHEN£UM. 


The AMBITION of JUDITH. By Olive Birrell, 


Author of ‘ Anthony Langsyde,’ ‘ Behind the Magic Mirror,’ &c. 

SPECTATOR.—“ It is difficult to resist the fascination of a nature at once so fearless, so 
candid—in spite of her one fatal act of reticence—so refreshingly free from the sophistica- 
tion of ——! - Ay endowed with natural ability.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A story far above the average.” 

SPEAKER. maa The careful workmanship of the story is not less conspicuous than the 
delicacy of its tone, and the insight into feminine character which is abundantly displayed 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For SEPTEMBER, price One Shilling. Contents :— 


FIGHTS for the FLAG. IX. The irae of San OUR RIDE through RUPSHU : being Leaves from 
bastian. By = Rev. W. H. Fitchet y’s sg 4 By nd.* Bolitho. 

| A HYMN of wht a E: an Ode Written ‘hee Music. | | The PROPER WAY. By ie Agn' 

| Robert Bridges. The MISERIES of HUMAN TIEE. 

| The ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. IX.-XII. 


Lucas. 
| gee tad a HIGHLANDS. By Horace G. (DEVEL Fist By Frank T. Bullen. 

get — INN. Chaps. 31-34. “By Stanley Wey- 
IN YEARS. or STORM and STRESS. By Kar! Blind. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s 
Popular Library of Chea 
ditions of Standar 
Works. 





Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 
on g paper. 
Each Work complete in One Volume, 





Feap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth 
boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each, 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
JANE EYRE. By CuHar.orre Bronts, 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLoTTE Bronre, 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emmy 
Bronte. AGNESGREY. By Anne Bronte. With 
—— and Memoir of the Sisters by Cuartorm 

RONTE. 


The PROFESSOR. By CHARtorre Bronte, 
To which are added the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté. 


VILLETTE. By CHAR Lorre Bronte, 
The TRRANT x4 WILDFELL HALL, By 
ANNE BR 
=e ‘Mrs. GASKELL. 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH. 
SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
RUTH, and other Tales. 
LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
IMAGINATION and FANCY; or, Selections 
from the English Poets. 
The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. Illustrated. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 
WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the 
English Poets. 
MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection of 
Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 


A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 
or, Sweets from ae in Particular, and Pastoral 
Poetry in General 


TABLE TALK. To which are added Imagi- 
nary Conversations of Pope and Swift. 
Uniform with the above, 2s. 6d. each. 


The SMALL mOUES at ALLINGTON. By 
ANTHONY TROLLO 


The CLAVERINGS. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By AnrtHoxy 
TROLLOPE. 


ROMOLA. By GreorGr ELIOT. 


TRANSFORMATION. By NarHanigL Haw- 
THORNE. 


DEERBROOK. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Hasrnist 
MARTINEAU. 


The eoes. GARDEN. By the Author of 


LECTURESon the BNGLISH es as 
GHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THACKERAY. 


— the. Fre and PAUL the FRIAR. 


CHRON! ICLES “a  DUSTYPORS: a Tale of 
odern Anglo-Indian Society. By the Author of 
eat and Tares.’ 


IN the SILVER AGE. By eg LEE. 
CARITA. By Mrs. OLIPHAN 
Witeis the PRECINCTS. te Mrs, OL 


SoM LI LITBRARY RECOLLECTIONS. 8B 
AM 
EXTRACTS iam. the WRITINGS of W. M 


FALLING in LOVE; with other Essays. B 
GRANT ALLEN. 


Also the folloning, in limp red cloth, 
crown 8vo. 28. 6d. each. 

VICE VERSA. By F. ANsTEY. 

A FALLEN IDOL. By F. AxstEx. 

A sera from the BUSH. 


HORNUNG. 
The PARIAH. ee ANSTEY. 
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The GIANT'S RO! E. By F. ANSTEY. 
The TALKIN G HORSE, and other Tales. 


F. ANST. 
The VAGABONDS. By MarGas&T 
The sy MARTYRED FOOL. By D. OgRIst 


GRANIA. ‘tbe Sto of an Island. By ¢ 
mn. EMILY LA 
The » DISAPPRARANOK o of GEORGE DRII 
FELL. 
| The WAYS "of LIFE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
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